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Vessrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazan. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
formation concerning the patterns, prices, etc., will be found 
on page 1019. 





rHE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Our next number, which will be published on December 11, 
| be of extra size, and full of genuine Christmas flavor. 
The fashions will be rich and timely, and readers who wish 
to greet the holiday season in the latest mode will find 
in the Christmas Bazar a great variety of elegant wrapa, 
hats, and in-door toilettes from which to choose their cos- 
tumesa 
In story and illustration the number will be especially 
attractive, Among popular authors who will contribute to 
the Christmas number of the Bazar are Mary E. Wilkina, 
Gertrude Smith, and Mra, M. EB. W. Sherwood 
A beautifully decorated cover in colors by F. 8. Church 
will add to the distinctive character of the Christmas Bazan. 


WOMEN OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
\ ’HEN I was a child, I remember hearing my elders 
quote * the poets” about women. It was the fashion 

in those days to do so. Each person had a favorite— 
Wordsworth, Scott, Pope, Moore—and sometimes Shake- 
speare, though Skakespeare did not always give the 
peculiar melody which made him easy to remember. 
About the dinner table or over the teacups whole verses 
illustrating the subject under discussion were introduced 
into ordinary speech, without apology or self-conscious- 
ness. It was done as easily and as naturally as one to- 
day quotes a bon mot 

There were ever so many uncomplimentary things 
which, in this way, I was led to suppose Wordsworth had 
said about women, and Byron too! There were these 
Hines, which never have ceased to ring in my ears: 

O woman! in our hours of ease 
Uneertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And then of her being 
variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made. 


They had a certain convincing quality about them, and 
the very ease and freedom and swing displayed in their 
positive tones made them seem an embodiment of truths 
not easily denied by less experienced youth, They were 
certainly accepted as true in those days, and, more than 
that, they were regarded with pleasure, and if not exactly 
as ideas, certainly as pictures preferred to any others by 
the men who chose them, 

And it is this same picture of woman which now and 
then appears in modern fiction—that part of it produced 
by writers who bave taken the models of a previous day 
as their standard, refusing to study the life of to-day, or 
the woman it bas produced. In these pictures she is 
represented, during courtship, for instance, when all the 
world is, most interested in her, with a coyness and an 
uncertainty of mood that help to make her “ variable” 
enough to satisfy the keenest student. She coquets with 
the man who is on the point of asking her to be his 
wife, gets away from him, leads him on, baffles, eludes, 
draws him after her, much as a beguiling trout plays 
about the angler’s hook. And this conduct by many is 
considered proof irresistible of feminine qualities, and of 
womanly reserve and modesty. 

One laughs at the picture, of course. It is generally so 
well done. The serious side of life seems no more in. 
volved in it than in the gleesome frolic of a child or colt. 
And yet the serious side is involved. Let the woman 
display the same qualities after marriage—the uncertain- 
ty, the coyuess, the never making up of the mind, the be- 
ing hard to please—and what endless wretchedness! For 
I have never seen a woman yet who did not expect for all 
her vagaries the same indulgence after marriage that her 
lover had given her before! And I never saw but one 
man, and he an old one, who was willing to give it. 

The husband fails to recognize why he should still angle 
for that which he has already caught. But the “ vari- 
able” woman, now the wife, never outgrows a taste for 
that pursuit which he in the days of his indulgence culti- 
vated in her 

One is so much surer of the happiness of all who come 
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in contact with those splendid young girls—fearless, hon- 
est, frank—whom some of the younger novelists among 
the men have given us. Have they created new ideals, 
or have they simply recognized modern ideals as they ex- 
ist? I know no one who seems to have done it better than 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis in some of the young girls he 
has shown us in his stories. L. H. F. 


BOOKS FOR THE AFTERNOON FIRESIDE. 


_ many a decade New Jersey has patiently served 
as a stock theme for public and private sallies of wit. 
Her meadows and mosquitoes, her commuters and her 
aborigines, have furnished forth many a jest. It bas been 
left to Mr. Frank R. Stockton to play knight errant, to 
redeem the State from former reproach by investing it 
with prophetic importance. 

According to Mr. Stockton, about the middle of the 
twentieth century there lives in the town of Sardis, New 
Jersey, a certain Roland Clewe, who is head and shoulders 
above the men of that clever period. Roland is a scien- 
tific hero, and appears among surroundings of applied 
electricity. Many are his achievements, among them an 
expedition to the open polar sea, and the planting of a 
buoy on the exact site of the north pole. His greatest 
feat, however, is a little personally conducted trip to the 
interior of the earth, where he discovers that all pre-con- 
ceived notions of the underworld are fallacies; that the 
heart of our planet is in reality a huge diamond. Romance 
is not absent from the story, though since the heroine is a 
nicely adjusted combination of head and heart, love-mak- 
ing proceeds on truly scieutific principles. Strangely 
enough, after the very secrets of the earth have been laid 
bare to their gaze, it is Rolaud’s latest discovery that is 
of thrilling interest to both, and one which brings them as 
well to the plane of ordinary humanity, and this discov- 
ery is only a pair of robins nesting in an old tomato-can. 
Some of the minor characters also possess familiar traits. 
Sarah Block must certainly claim Pomona as an ances- 
tress, and Sammy’s forebear must have known Rudder 
Grange in his day and generation. In The Great Stone of 
Sardis Mr. Stockton shows anew originality of ideas and 
powers of quaint conception, together with an unfailing 
sense of humor held in just the right degree of restraint. 


As the novel just mentioned deals with an age yet to 
come, so in The Kentuckians we seem to breathe, in a 
sense, an almosphere of the past, for we associate feuds 
of families and clans with a semi-barbarous period when 
might was right. Yet Mr. Fox shows us conclusively that 
in our day, in the fastnesses of the Cumberland range, 
Keatons and Stallards have maintained an ancestral feud, 
and, when occasion has required, have argued points of 
difference with Winchester rifles, in cheerful disregard of 
law and things lawful. The story brings us into intimate 
acquaintance with those strange people of the mountains 
who in the midst of civilization live the life of the back- 
woodsmen of a century ago, with the added deterioration 
which a hundred years of isolation and ignorance bring. 
Mr. Fox presents forcibly two types of Kentuckians—the 
Blue-Grass patrician and the mountaineer—and divides 
our sympathies pretty evenly. Marshall and Stallard are 
both strong men, the former in the victory over inherited 
tendency, and the latter in the conquest of environment. 
Their rivalry is bitter, but it is honest, and the reader will 
appreciate Anne’s difficulty in making choice. The story 
is strong, the characters are things of life, and a vein of 
quiet humor—humor typically American—underlies the 
whole. 


From Kentucky to Scotland and the Low Countries 
seems an abrupt transition, but there is a connecting link 
between Lochinvar and The Kentuckians in the fact that 
they both have to do with highland and lowland, with 
battle and feud, with lawlessness and law. Like his fa- 
mous prototype, Walter Gordon of Lochinvar was cer- 
tainly a doughty youth—‘‘ faithful in love and dauntless 
in war "—though strict candor compels the statement that 
his fidelity was subjected to some preliminary tests. Like 
many young Scots of his day, Lochinvar, from suspected 
Whig tendencies, fell into royal disfavor, and consequent- 
ly sought his fortune abroad in the service of that Prince 
of Orange who was afterwards to occupy the English 
throne. Adventures fell to Wat Gordon’s lot in no stint- 
ed measure; his trusty steel was seldom in the scabbard, 
and his perils by sea and land for the sake of his true 
love far eclipse that swimming of ‘ the Eske River where 
ford there was none.” All that he did up to the supreme 
moment when he bore away bonnie Kate McGhie from 
the side of Black Murdo of Barra, Mr. Crockett has told 
most graphically. The tale carries the reader along in its 
course, the adventures are perfectly in keeping with the 
age, and the deliverance from all danger follows in logical 
sequence. 


There is something of the spirit of prowess in School- 
boy Life in England, though the deeds there recounted are 
the peaceful triumphs of the cricket-field, the fives court, 
and football strife. Mr. Corbin has given in this work an 
admirable picture of the great public schools of England 
from an American point of view. He has described in 
detail Winchester, Eton, and Rugby, and has made clear 
the position which these schools occupy in English intel- 
lectual life. He sees the roughness of schoolboy life, 
the ofttimes brutality, the fagging, and other peculiarly 
British characteristics, and on the other hand he notes the 
two essential principles of self-governmevt which Eton 
and Winchester have taught for generations—the obe- 
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dience to law and the enforcement of law. Mr. Corbin 
gives some very helpful suggestions as to secondary schools 
iv our country, and on the whole deprecates the grafting 
of English methods upon American school life. What he 
has to say on the subject of school sport comes very ap- 
propriately at a time when the air is ringing with college 
triumph or lament: ‘* Our schools have been justly charged 
with overdoing athletics, but the fault lies not in the num- 
ber of our contests, but in an exaggeration of the spirit of 
partisanship—the disposition to prize the victory more 
highly than the strife.” ADALINE W. SYERLING., 





7 second of the series of subscription concerts with 
which Herr Seid) and his orclestra are identified took- 
place at the Hotel Astoria on the evening of November 18, 
the attendance being even more numerous than on the 
opening night. The programme consisted of the over- 
ture to Benvenuto Cellini, the B minor violin concerto 
by Saint-Saéns, a slow waltz from Volkmann’s Serenade 
for strings, Arietra’s Dance—also for strings—from Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite, the Schubert-Liszt Wanderer Fantasia 
for piano and orchestra, and the Pilgrims’ March from 
Berlioz’s Harold en Italie, the obligato for viola included 
in the last-mentioned selection being played by the dis- 
tinguished Belgian violinist M. Ysaye, who appeared 1s 
one of the soloists of the occasion. 

The Harold Symphony used to be given with great suc- 
cess by the Boston Symphony Society's orchestra at the 
time Herr Nikisch was at the head of the organization, Mr. 
Kneisel, as first violin, being then called upon to interpret 
the viola part, and adding not a little to the effect pro- 
duced by his masterly performances in the movement re- 
ferred to. Herr Mottl, who is as ardent an admirer of 
Berlioz as Herr Nikisch, has also done much to secure a 
hearing for the work, which, in common with most of 
Berlioz’s compositions, does not often find its way into 
modern concert-rooms, and is therefore not understood. 
The Astoria audience seemed divided as to its opjuion of 
the Pilgrims’ March ; but when Herr Seid] has caused the 
excerpt to become comparatively familiar by again intro 
ducing it—and perhaps under circumstances more con- 
ducive to thoughtful consideration of its merits —-the 
average music-lover will follow it with appreciation and 
pleasure. 

M. Raoul Pugno, the French pianist who accompanied 
M. Ysaye to this country for the purpose of taking part 
in the recitals arranged by the latter artist, and who is also 
announced as soloist for the next Philharmonic concert 
and other important musical entertainments, made his 
début in the Schubert-Liszt selection, and created a favor- 
able impression. With the aid of M. Ysaye, M. Pugno 
added, on being recalled, a quaint rondo for piano and 
violin, the two artists uniting in producing delightful en- 
semble effects. M. Ysaye captivated bis hearers by the 
marvellous cantabile in the first movement of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto. The Volkmann waltz and the Peer Gynt 
music were very beautifully given, the orchestra's finish 
and delicacy reaping full reward in the abundant ap- 
plause which followed the selections. 


The first concert of the Liederkranz Society occurred 
on the evening of November 21, with Herr Zoellner as 
conductor. Two numbers from Brahms’s noble German 
Requiem were given in memory of the great master, and 
were admirably rendered. One of Herr Zoellner’s com- 
positions, ‘* Der Todesritt von Mars la Tour,” also figured 
on the programme, and proved an effective piece of writ- 
ing for an 1 voices. An old Italian part-song by Orlando 
di Losso afforded delight, its echo effects and canon 
form proving exceptionally fascinating, and showing the 
society at its best. Messrs. Burmeister and Campanari 
provided soli, and the whole entertainment was carried off 
with that hearty enjoyment of good music and earnestness 
in providing it which place chorus, orchestra, and audi- 
ence so closely in touch with each other, and which inva 
riably characterize the concerts of this well-known Ger- 
man organization. 


Professor Alexander Lambeth, whose interesting anni- 
versary concert of the New York College of Music (of 
which he is director) took place at Carnegie Hall a few 
evenings ago, announces a lecture by Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son, the musical critic of the New York Timea, to be given 
under the auspices of the college. Mr. Henderson will 
explain at length the various missions and peculiarities of 
the instruments used in our modern orchestras, and mu- 
sical illustrations will be furnished by the American Sym- 
peed Orchestra, with Mr. San Franko as leader. The 
4yceum Theatre has been selected for the entertainment, 
which is to take place on Tuesday afternoon, December 
7, at three o'clock. It is to be hoped that the gezeral 
recognition of Mr. Henderson's ability as a lecturer will 
insure a full house. 


Mr. Clarence Andrews, as managing director of the So- 
ciety of Musical Arts, announces Adam's Le Chalet for 
the opening production at the Hotel Astoria, to occur on 
December 6. The opera, which is a one-act piece, will be 
given in French and by French artists, Mile. de Brelor, 
soprano, and M. Charles Morel, barytone, appearing in it, 
for the first time, in connection with M. Salignac, tenor; 
the last-named artist—who will be remembered as a favor- 
ite during last season’s opera at the Metropolitan, having 
been borrowed for the occasion from Messrs. Damrosch 
and Ellis, of whose present company he is a member. In 
addition to the one-act opera Mr. Andrews promises Mr. 
Edgar 8. Kelley’s Aladdin Suite, to be led by the com- 
poser, and Chaminade’s Callirrhoe, a mythological ballet, 
said to be of great charm. 

Le Portrait de Manon, ove of Massenet’s shorter operas, 
and one which has had no previous performance in this 
country, figures, together with Blanc et Noir, by Victor Ca- 
poul, on the second programme, for December 13. A 
choral work by Massenet, entitled Hve, is reserved for the 
third evening of the series, December 21. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


HE first sketch I had made for this letter shows a 

charming little blouse to wear under ——. a model 
made by Emma and Marie Weille for the Princess Radzi- 
will. It is of green taffeta, pleated in such a way as to 
form squares—or quadrillés, as the French - This sathe 
effect, of course, could be given by plaid silk, though the 
dainty tucks are quite new,and exceedingly effective. The 
epaulettes are of taf- 
feta | mang edged 
with fine knife-pleat- 
ings of the same silk. 
The cravat is of the 
same. The sleeves are 
tucked in fine tucks to 
match the body of the 
blouse. The front is 
of mousseline de soie. 
The hat is from Lew- 
is, and is entirely in 
shades of gray, the 
foundation of 
felt, with a twist of 
velvet around the 
brim, and a large chou 
of gray mousseline de 
soie in front. 

Blouses to wear un- 
der jackets are some- 
thing we have always 
with us, and will have 
so long as the jacket 
holds its own. The 
simplest ones this win- 
ter are made of Liberty 
satin, and have narrow 
box - pleated fronts, 
with regular shirt 
They are worn with a cravat like that represent- 
ed in the sketch, and I must tell you that some of the 
prettiest of these are trimmed with bouillonnés, or puffs of 
mousseline de soie, put on in three rows, and very nar- 
row, of course. Very often the stock-collar is of many 
rows of fine pleating, with the cravat starting from the 
back and knotted in front. One feature of these simple 
blouses is the great amount of lingerie stitching that is 
used in them. One sees hem-stitching and all sorts of 
other pretty fancy stitches between tucks, pleats, and 
folds, many a blouse being made with a yoke entirely 
composed of round bias folds and open-work stitches. 

A pretty blouse we suw at Paquin’s had a yoke of gui- 
pure over white satin, with the blouse part made of lav- 
ender blue Liberty satin, laid in narrow box-pleats, with 
lingerie stitches between, the silk turned over into two 
little points on each side of the front and faced with 
white satin. 




















sleeves. 


A more dressy waist you will see illustrated in the sketch 
below, from the Maison Vincent. It is made of tulle 
covered with chenille dots, and trimmed with black vel- 
vet embroidered with the blue jets that are so much worn 
this winter. The jabot is of white lace, and the collar of 
pearls. On the sleeves, which are of a particularly pretty 
model, are tiny pattes of velvet embroidered with jet. 
The hat is of rose-colored crépe trimmed with Amazon 
plumes of the same fascinating color. 

This is a charming model for the embroidered net and 
lace gowns that are decidedly the feature of the winter’s 
toilette. One sees so much of this circular effect in trim- 
ming. Oneof Paquin’s prettiest embroidered lace dresses 
is made entirely of jetted net, with bands of plain black 
velvet put on something like those in the sketch, and re- 
peated in the skirt, which forms at the bottom a wide 
ruffle, bordered with graduated bands of black velvet 
about three inches apart. This velvet trimming one sees 
on no end of the new winter frocks. A Doucet gown 
was of pale blue cloth trimmed with chinchilla, the skirt 
trimmed with long bias bands of velvet, rounding off at 
the bottom of the skirt towards the back, the interval in 
front between the velvet cut away to show what looked 
like a petticoat of gold and white brocaded silk, The blue 
over-skirt was bordered with chinchilla. The waist was 
extremely plain, the upper part giving a rounded tight 
fitting coat effect, 
bordered with chin- 
chilla and trimmed 
with velvet, over a 
brocaded vest. 

All sorts of com 
binations in cloth 
gowns are. seen, as 
rose and violet, the 
gown itself of pale 
rose cloth, with pale 
violet vest, and « lit 
tle violet frill around 
the bottom of the 
tight-fitting waist, 
fastening on the left 
side, and cut into 
battlements, with vi- 
olet cloth under 
neath. Another froék 
is of purplish - violet 
cloth, trimmed en 
tirely up the skirt 
with endless rows of 
velvet scallops. And 
still another,a mauve 
gown, has sleeves of 
golden-brown velvet, 
with a long stole of 
black silk coming al- 
most to the bottom of the skirt in front, while over this 
falls a loose jacket-like effect made of the most charming 
white silk embroidered very daintily with gold. 





Nearly all the coats are made to be worn either open 
or closed, one of the most attractive models closing diago-. 
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nally across the left side and opening into double revers 
edged with velvet and silver embroidery. Very elegant 
visiting dresses are made with a Breitschwanz flounce 
around the bottom, put on extremely plain, with a per- 
fectly plain waist, with Breitschwanz let in asa yoke. I 
must not forget to tell you that at the theatre the other 
evening we saw many extremely smart-looking women 
with —— straight collars, without a particle of frill- 
ing or trimming of any description whatever. I imagine 
this is what we are all coming to, and even now the little 
frills on the back of the neck are scarcely more than sug- 
gestions. 

One of the new materials of the winter, which I do not 
personally like, is fleurs de velours, something between a 
moiré and a pepliv. It is used for visiting dresses by the 
people who have not good taste enough to wear cloth, or 
wool of some description, but it is rather effective in gray 
with steel trimmings for ceremonious functions Another 
thing very much used for trimmings is panne, a sort of 
Japanese silk. 


The prettiest ball dresses are so very sitmple that it is 
quite impossible to give avy idea of them in words, as all 
their effectiveness depends on their charming lines and 
combinations of colors. A yellow satin Doucet dinner 
dress — what a delightful alliteration!—had a perfectly 
plain skirt, embroidered up the front with beautiful 
golden - brown flowers of enormous size. The corsage 
was perfectly plain, embroidered like the skirt, and fin- 
ished around the décolleté only with odd embroidered 
lace, with a eS og of mauve flowers falling off the 
left shoulder. The little evening waist I have had de- 
signed is extremely pretty and easy to copy. It is of 
white satin, with the corsage forming revers incrusted 
with applications of yellow guipure, in motives. The 
front of the corsage and the sleeves are of tulle. A large 
bouquet of pink roses is ou the left side, while the sleeve, 
on the left, is caught in with ribbons. A little garland of 
pink roses is in the 
hair, after the new 
Paris fashion, with 
a tiny bunch nest- 
ling at one side. 

Sleeves on ball 
gowns are an after- 
thought, and very 
often they are not 
thought of at all. 


Jewelled bands 
take their places, or 
a little ruffle ortwo 


of tulle, or two lit- 
tle puffs, or any lit- 
tle airy thing of 
that nature. By far 
the smartest ball 
dresses now are 
trimmed with che- 
nille Jace, and this 
chenille lace is used 
with cloths over a 
lining of some dark 
color, such 
rich green. 

would be surprised to see how everybody dresses in black 
this winter in Paris. Nothing else really seems elegant or 
thoroughly chic. Golden brown is one of the winter col 

ors. he favorite outside garment is mort-né Astrakhan 
trimmed with chinchilla, both of which are extremely 
scarce, and correspondingly dear. Next in favor are the 
pretty casaques of velvet, made according to one of the 
prettiest models, with two tiny basques bebind, and a 
wider basque in front, fastening over to the left with cut- 
steel buckles, to match a cut-steel buckle in the back, and 
with wide revers bordered with guipure and filled in with 
fur. KaTHARINE DE Forest. 

















HERE has been such an outcry against the wearing of 

large hats at the theatre that at last public opinion has 
been too much for those selfish individuals who revelled 
in their so-called picture-hats; and now, if a woman’s hat 
is so large that it obstructs the view of any one sitting be- 
hind her, she removes it. ‘This public victory has resulted 
in a furor for so-called theatre bonnets, most minute and 
most expensive little head - dresses, which seem to cost 
more for each inch less. They are decidedly one of the 
features of the season, und are, at all events, exceedingly 
smart and effective. 


WALKING HATS. 

Hats are worn both by older women and girls, and, in- 
deed, when worn far over the face and with a heavy 
dotted veil, it is quite impossible to distinguish whether 
the wearer is a débutante or her chaperon. Heavy effects 
are characteristic, and, unfortunately, many are heavy not 
only in effect, but in veritable weight, and the wise woman 
chooses very carefully a bat that will not press directly 
on the hair just in front, for a bald spot is often caused 
by the hat pressing just at the top of the forehead. 
Beaver, rough (not smooth) felt, velvet, and an odd-look- 
ing material called batavia, which is really a sort of fibre, 
are used in these hats. 

What has been known for years as the English walking 
hat is the favorite shape, and, asa rule, is the most becom- 
ing,and can be of different widths of brim and crown. A 
particularly smart one is made of the rough beaver, the 
crown full and soft. A band of velvet around the crown 
is held in place by a curved steel buckle, which extends 
across the front, and in the same steel buckle are thrust 
five eagle’s quills, which stand out to the left. Itis very 
simple, but would be noticed anywhere. In the braided 
chenille an extremely good hat of this shape has brim of 
the braid and full crown of black velvet. Just at the left 
are two bunches of violets, the flowers fairly massed to- 
gether in front of a lot of what look like turkeys’, but are 
said to be owls’, wings; these are bent in and out, but 
point backwards. Under the brim at the back are two 
big bunches of the violets. 
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In felt, with brim covered with—velvet, is an English 
walking hat that is too severe iv its outlines to be becom- 
ing to every one, but when it is, is immensely so. There 
is a band of velvet around the crown, and at the left side, 
fastened with « cut-steel buckle, are some curved eagle’s 
feathers which give the needed contrast of color. 


TOQUES AND TURBANS. 


Very few turbans are seen now, but there are some few 
made of velvet and batavia which are attractive. For 
a brunette with clear skin a turban in golden-brown ba- 
tavia is very smart. The folds are arranged like the tur- 
ban the negroes wear, and the shape fits well to the head, 
while hints of deeper brown velvet and soft brown 
ostrich tips give a quite different look, and transform an 
old style into one that is essentially modern. 

There are hundreds of ready-made felt turbans trimmed 
with a bit of braid and a stiff wing or two to be bought at 
all the shops, but they are rarely, if ever, becoming, and 
soon look shabby; indeed, they are a very poor invest- 
ment. Velvet turbans, if the folds be kept soft, are smart, 
and require little or no trimming; but the shape must fit 
the head and the folds be carefully —_ 

Toques, while in some respects like turbans, have many 
more good points. There is no fixed rule as to their shape, 
to begin with, and they can be round or oval, low or high— 
jast whatever looks the best. This season they are high- 
er than they are broad, and the velvet is twisted and fold- 
ed to give a full look—much heavier than last year. Some- 
times there is a bunch of tips at the left side, sometimes 
quills are used, and often only a bow or rosette of satin 
ribbon fastened with a steel rhinestone buckle. A most 
charming and smart hat, between turban and toque in 
shape, is of the richest black velvet. Directly in front 
is a black bird with long osprey tails, and around the en- 
tire hat is a band of Persian lamb. It is worn down over 
the face. 

It is quite a fad to have toques made of velvet to 
match the gown or the trimmings thereof. To wear with 
a black broadcloth suit trimmed with let-in bands of 
bright sapphire -blue velvet is a toque of the velvet 
trimmed with one long ostrich plume that falls backward 
over the hat down onto the hair. With a brown broad- 
cloth gown is worn a brown velvet toque with black satin 
rosette, while with a deep purple cloth trimmed with 
bands of Persian lamb is seen a red velvet toque also 
trimmed with Persian lamb. So extraordinary a con- 
trast was, strange to say, effective, but it is a feat not to 
be rashly attempted. 


FEATHER-TRIMMED HATS. 


In spite of all the societies banded together for the sup- 
a of wearing feathers, they are to be seen or every 

ind of hat. To be sure, the osprey and egret are not so 
much in evidence, but that there should be an owl or an 
ostrich left with a single feather apiece hardly seems pos- 
sible. It is certainly a great pity that a charming and 
perfectly feasible fashion should so soon be exaggerated 
intoacraze. Feathers, particularly ostrich feathers, form 
a most graceful and becoming trimming to a hat, but 
seven or eight of them of the made variety — that is, 
three or four pasted together to give the effect of length, 
uncurled and straggly—are the most untidy and poor style 
of so-called ornamentation ever devised. 

On the soft velvet hats two or three of the long grace- 
ful plumes are so disposed as to show to the best advantage 
the beauty of the feathers. The low-crowned hats with 
full soft brims, and two feathers starting from the front 
and curling over the crown and then over the brim down 
onto the hair, are essentially picturesque and, as a rule, 
becoming. Then there are the larger, more striking 
shapes on the Gainsborough order. One of these last, in 
a smoke-gray velvet, has the brim turned up at the left 
side, and where it is turned two long graceful feathers are 
fastened with a superb buckle of rhinestones and silver. 
The top of the hat was of the velvet laid in soft folds. 

All black hats are especially attractive, and are gener- 
ally becoming. When the black against the face seems 
too hard, the brim is faced with white or some light color. 
Black feathers are more used for trimming the black vel- 
vet hats than anything else, while the fancy buckles and 
jewelled hat-pins give the needed bright effect. A new 
fashion is that of trimming the large, rather heavy-look- 
ing shapes with mirror plush as well as velvet. Some- 
what on the poke-bonnet order is one shape with short 
brim covered with full pleatings of velvet. The crown is 
also of velvet, but there are folds of the plush so arranged 
as to form a double crown. A tuft of short ostrich tips 
caught with a jewelled buckle forms the trimming. 

FANCY BONNETS. 

Bonnets are supposed to be for more formal occasions 
than hats, but it is difficult in these days to decide what 
constitutes the difference between hat and bonnet, as 
strings are rarely seen excepting on the regular close 
shapes worn by older women. Most minute are those 
to be worn to the theatre. A small piece of velvet ex- 
quisitely embroidered in bright stones is twisted into some 
odd shape that just covers the top of the head. Directly 
in the centre is placed a white aigrette with a jewelled 
buckle, and the bonnet is finished. There are some which 
consist only of twisted loops of ribbon; others have a band 
of shaded roses behind a velvet bow, but all are exceed- 
ingly small. 

Larger and more effective, and to be worn at receptions, 
are also embroidered velvet bonnets with white tips and a 
soft roll of velvet about the face. Some in lace and vel- 
vet are in many respects like a Charlotte Corday cap. 
White and all the light-colored velvets are used, and the 
jewelled work upon them is exceedingly rich and effee- 
tive. The white ostrich tips are put differently to suit 
different faces. Sometimes there will be the three Prince 
of Wales tips, again just one—that a perfect feather—or 
a “unch of two, but they must always be put in to give 
height and a smart look. 

All black bonnets are, and always will be, very smart. 
A charming and favorite style is made of bows of ribbon 
velvet fastened in the centre with a flat buckle of rhine- 
stones. At the back two large rosettes of black mirror 
plush, each with a flat buckle in the centre, finish the bon- 
net. Another style is in cap shape, with the bow covering 
the front, but the bow is of satin. Where economy has 
to be consulted these bonnets are the best investment, for 
they are smart enough for reception and even theatre wear, 
and yet do not look conspicuous in the street. 
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6 Neti - parties and theatre clubs are as popular as 

ever. There are very few girls who are not fond of 
going to the theatre. Some like drama, some like bur 
lesque, some like comedy. some tragedy, and some comic 
opera; but one and all, with few exceptions, rarely refuse 
an invitation ‘‘ to the play,” as they say in England. 

This winter several new theatre clubs have been started. 
One, which is composed of eight girls, meets every Satur- 
day morning to take in the best plays on the bill-boards 
in rapid succession. They get their tickets in advance, 
four seats in front, and the other four directly behind, so 
that they can talk, giggle, and eat their caramels more 
comfortably than when all are seated ina row. They go 
to be amused rather than to be seen, so take the seats in 
the ‘‘ peanut” gallery, as it is called, for fifty cents apiece. 
The subscription to this theatre club is 5, which entitles 
each girl to ten matinées, The girls have made up a re- 
serve list of other girls, who can take their places at any 
time should they be prevented from going themselves, 
To celebrate the last meeting of the club, whiclr will take 
place some time in the early part of February, the mem 
bers are thinking of asking a young married woman to 
matronize them, and before going to the theatre to’ have 
luncheon all together at a restaurant 


Another theatre club calls for a subscription of $5 for 
three meetings. The members meet once a month, and 
there are ouly six girls in all. The treasurer of the club 
has charge of procuring the seats, and always gets the 
best, in the orchestra—three in front, and three behind, 
just as in the other clab. The girls belonging to this club 
go in more for improving themselves than the other girls. 
They go to only the best class of plays, and make a point 
of reading and studying up about them beforehand. It 
is certain that New York girls have a great advantage 
over those from other towns or cities, as the best plays 
and the best companies come here, and, what is no small 
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consideration, they have by far the best stage - setting, 
costumes, scenery, etc. Instead of lunching together be- 
fore going to the play, the members of this club go back 
to one another's house after it is over, and have a cup of 
tea, with hot biscuits, waffles, cakes, and bonbons. That 
gives them a chance of discussing what they have seen 
and heard, and deciding together what theatre they will 
attend at the next meeting 


A third theatre club we hear of some of our girls hav- 
ing arranged is a very ‘‘ smart” affair indeed. It is called 
the Fortnightly Club, as it meets once a fortnight, on 
Thursday evenings. There are twenty members—ten men 
and ten girls The promoter of the club, a charming 
young married woman, who always enters heart and soul 
into arranging and planning pleasant outings for her 
friends, has chartered a big Fifth Avenue stage to take the 
party to and from the theatre each time. It stops first at 
her house, where the men always assemble early, and, with 
them and herself and husband, goes from one girl's house 
to another, picking them up on the way to the theatre. 
They return in the same way, and then have supper, either 
at some private house or at a restaurant. 

The costumes the girls wear at these evening meetings 
of the theatre club are very attractive and becoming. 
Hats with feathers and huge bows have entirely gone out 
of fashion, so the girls wear pretty head-dresses of lace 
and flowers, so small as scarcely to be seen at all, and 
some of them wear Alsacian bows of black, dark red, or 
green velvet, with rhinestone or jewelled buckles, well back 
on the head, the hair waved or curled in front above the 
forehead. With these are worn silk, chiffon, or mousseline 
de sole waists or blouses, much trimmed with lace and of 
light colors. Some girls wear dark skirts, some light. A 
very pretty costume one girl has is a pale gray crépe de 
Chine skirt, and a bodice of rose-pink satin, with blouse 
front of white lace insertion and pearl embroidery. Her 
theatre bonnet is a white lace bow, with pink roses at each 
side of the head. With the light bodices are often worn 
girdles and collar-bands of gold and turquoise or other 
stones, which are very effective in the evening 


The suppers which follow these subscription theatre 
parties are not elaborate affairs, by any means. It was 
deemed so much more sensible by the committee on ar 
rangements to have an informal chafing-dish supper, for 
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many reasons. One was that one need not be obliged to 
keep up the servants when the supper was given in a 
private house, and also to give those the chance, who 
cared for it, of showing their skill in the culmary art. 
Another reason was that, as the members of the club are 
all intimate friends, they prefer an informal supper to a 
grand and tiresome * set out,” which entails being seated 
for hours at a table, with course after course of indiges- 
tible food passing before one. 

These three theatre clubs are a very small proportion of 
the great number now being arranged for the winter sea- 
son, 


The week before Christmas day will be held, at Sher- 
ry's, what promises to be a most original and successful 
entertainment for charity. The girls who are interested 
in preparing for this fair, for such it is to be, have chosen 
to call it a Geisha Fair, after the operetta of that name. 
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It will be a strictly Japanese affair. The different booths 
will be —s over by girls in Japanese costume, and 
they will not only sell all sorts of Japanese ware and 
bric-A-brac (which is not particularly a new idea), but will 
serve tea in the Japanese way. The tea tables promise to 
be very attractive, and one especial feature will be a table 
where Japanese dolls of all descriptions will be sold. 
mps, lamp shades, and lanterns will be in another 
booth, and silks, cotton crépes, and draperies of all kinds 
will be sold from another partofthe room. An orchestra 
wil play the principal airs from The Geisha during the 
afternoon. The Geisha Fair ought to be a very attrac- 
tive entertainment. Epita LAWRENCE. 


WINTER HATS. 
} peng | possible and many impossible shapes for hats 

4 and bonnets are in style this winter. The models 
shown on this page are from Messrs. Aitken & Co. 

The hats made of black chenille braid are to be had 
in all the new shades. One style is quite large, and is 
trimmed with a border of black ostrich tips, which han 
over the brim. Directly in front is a high aigrette al 
black moiré stiff bow, fastened with an elaborate rhine- 





HAT WITH EMBROIDERED CROWN. 


stone buckle. To be worn with it is a two-ruffle shoulder- 
cape of cerise velvet covered with black chiffon. Around 
the neck is a yoke of the velvet left uncovered, and at the 
throat is a short jabot of white lace. 

Very smart and attractive are the small bonnets. One 
suitable for reception or theatre wear is of white illusion 
and jet, with the crown composed entirely of spangles. 
A wile rosette of white illusion is put at either side, and 
through the rosettes are stuck most effective jet wings. 
Directly in front and curved outward are two narrow jet 
wings. 

English walking hats are made up for winter wear in a 
more elaborate fashion than for summer use, and both 
plumes and wings are used for trimming. An artistic 





hat of rough beige is trimmed with two long plumes of two 
shades of color; these are put on so they extend over the 
brim at the back, down on to the hair. In front there is a 
stiff bow of beige taffeta, which gives height. With this 
hat a cape of velvet and chiffon looks particularly well. 

Many of the hats have elaborately embroidered crowns. 
On a hat with full pleated brim of beige velvet isa crown 
of beige taffeta, which is covered with embroidered black 
chiffon. Around the crown is a band of beige velvet rib- 
bon, which is tied in a large bow directly in front. Black 
and white osprey feathers are fastened under the bow of 
ribbon, and fall back over the crown. 


TEA GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 1005. 


4 bh gowns are now considered as necessary in a well- 
appointed outfit as street or reception costumes, 
and there are a number of different styles, all of which 
are effective. From Stern Brothers are some especially 
attractive designs. One is of rich ivory-white brocaded 
silk made up with pale lemon-colored velvet and lace. 
It is high in the neck, and has a deep full collar of lace 
laid in deep box-pleats. The waist, which is fitted to the 
— at the back, is of strips of insertion and velvet over 
white Liberty silk, and the tight brocaded sleeves have a 
deep elbow cuff of lace, with band of velvet and a friil of 
lace at the wrists. The entire skirt is of the velvet and 
lace with brocaded silk panels, and 1s finished at the belt 
with a wide cord and tassel, so that the effect is that of a 
belted-in princesse gown. This gown is from a Worth 
model. 

A most artistic and graceful gown is of white Liberty 
silk and Valenciennes lace, with an over-mantle of rob- 
in’s-ege blue surah edged with appliqué. It is made with 
the under-gown of silk and lace fitted tight to the figure; 
the sleeves are tight-fitting and shirred, with wide puffs on 
the shoulders. The over-manutie and train hang in loose 
folds, covering entirely the back and sides of the gown, 
but leaving the front plain. 

In bluet-blue satin and Russian lace is a most elaborate 
gown that is like a princesse gown, for the waist is tight- 
fitting, and slashed in deep shaped points edged with ap- 
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pliqué. The skirt is very full and accordion-pleated, with 
a narrow edge of lace on the outer edge of each pleat. 
At the back the waist is finished with a narrow puffed band 
of white satin. The sleeves are shirred, and there is a 
wide fichu collar of Russian lace appliqué on net. 

In butter-colored crépe de Chine, gray embroidered mir- 
ror velvet, and duchesse lace appliqué on fine net is a 
most remarkably constructed gown. The skirt is very 
full and loose, of the crépe over old-gold satin, finished at 
the foot with a deep flounce of appliqué net; the satin is 
finished with four lace ruffles. 

A pointed yoke and girdle are of gray mirror velvet em- 
broidered in silver-gray silk, cut-steel beads, and gray Ro- 
man pearls. The neck-band is of shirred chiffon, and the 
waist is shirred under the pointed girdle. The unlined 
sleeves are of net, but scarcely show below wide capes of 
crépe de Chine edged with lace, the ends of which fall 
down on the skirt to the very edge, forming panels. 


OUR DECEMBER COLOR PLATE. 


\ ANY of the reception and smart street costumes this 
JIVE. winter are trimmed with white, but the white is cov- 
ered with appliqué or trimming of some sort, so as not to 
look cold and unseasonable. An especially smart gown of 
deep mauve cloth, equally-effective in poplin or velvet, is 
made with the sheathlike skirt flaring at the foot, full in 
the back, and long enough to touch all around. Around 
the foot is a broad band of white cloth or satin, on which is 
an elaborate pattern of braiding, violet and black; be- 
low the white are three bias folds of the mauve cloth, 
and above it a very chic braiding. The waist, which is all 
of the white, is covered with the appliqué and braiding so 
arranged that the white surface shows to advantage; it 
fastens at one side under a straight band of deep violet 
velvet, on which is braiding. The stock-collar and belt 
are of folded bias velvet of the deep violet; the sleeves 
are plain, with wrists finished with lace ruffles. Quite 
separate from the gown, but made to wear with it, is a 
collar of fur and lace. The muff of fur is tied throngh 
the centre with deep violet velvet, and has a lace bow 
fastened with a long buckle of rhinestones, 

The hat is of steel-embroidered velvet trimmed with 
three black ostrich plumes, and under one side of the 
brim a full rosette of red velvet. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
“ promise.” 


( LIVE found that her hands were beginning to trem 

ble. She walked "Sh that she might go steadily, 
to the chair her mother had just left. She sat down in 
it and leaned forward against the bed. 

It is impossible to describe to one who has never seen 
it the effect of such intelligent eyes looking forth from 
a dead face; for virtually this man’s face was dead, drawn 
rigid 

**Shall we begin again?” Olive put the inquiry in a 
whisper. Mr. Nawn’s eyelids said yes. ‘‘ Won't it tire 
you too much?” The eyelids sprang open widely. 

Olive opened the dictionary. She could have accom- 
plished the same thing without this book, but her mind 
was not calm enough to make the effort to keep the chosen 
letters in her memory; it even seemed to her that she could 
not, unaided, recite the alphabet correctly. 

Before she began, Olive shut the book once more, look- 
ing at Mr. Nawn. ‘‘I'm going to try to bear whatever 
you tell me,” she said, her bands clasping over the vol- 
ume. ‘' Yes, I must bear it. But I’m afraid—I'm afraid.” 

Her eyes dropped. She could not prevent a shiver 
from running over her. The face turned towards her 
was precisely the face she had seen gazing up at her from 
the Creeper—still, inanimate, with blazing eyes. That 
she had seen it had been the freak of a disordered, suffer- 
ing mind; she knew that very well; and the only explana- 
tion now possible was on the ground of mere coincidence. 
She roused herself. How sweet the air was which came 
in through that open window! She could not bear to in- 
hale that sweetness now. She rose and went to the win- 
dow to close it. Victor and Lizzie Fuller were running 
up from the river towards the house. She heard Victor 
saying, as he ran: 

‘Tf that branch hadn't been torn down, my honey- 
suckle would have run higher'n yours, anyway. Le’s look 
again.” Then the boy saw his mother at the window, 
and he laughed up at her. ‘' Lizzie’s caught two horn- 
pouts,” he called out. 

Olive nodded; she shut the sash with a quick band, and 
walked back to her chair by the bed. *‘* We'll begin,” 
she whispered. She felt as if some one might overhear 
her 

She ran over the alphabet. It took a long time, or it 
seemed to do so. She had spelled the words ‘‘ It was,” 
when she put up her hand. “ Wait,” she said. But she 
found that she could not wait while those eyes were con- 
suming her with their unswerving gaze. She commenced 
—‘' A, B”—at B she was stopped, and she set down the 
letter. She knew when she would be stopped again, and 
she was right; but she went through the alphabet, and 
began once more, to have those imperative lids fall at B. 
That was the end of this sentence. She read it, leaning 
far forward towards the old man, and whispering, ‘It 
was Bob.” 

Mr. Nawn closed his eyes rapidly three or four times 

Olive sat silent and frozen. She was asking herself, 
stupidly, why, since she was frozen, the blood in her 
burned. as it coursed through its channels. And she had 
known it was Robert, known it with every heart-beat since 
she had found Mr. Nawn lying on the floor. She started, 
alert again, impatient at the slowness with which she could 
talk with Mr Gown 

** Don’t tell any one else!” she cried, but still in a whis- 
per. But the man held his eyes perfectly still, as if thus 
to signify that he would not promise. ‘‘ He struck you 
with the bell?” asked Olive. 

a 

**He wanted your money?” 


“Yes 

The imprisoned eyes travelled to the book on Olive’s 
lap. She was calling off the alphabet, when the door 
opened and Mrs. Newcomb entered, bearing a cup that 
steamed as she came forward with it. 

‘It’s time the doctor said he must take his nourish- 
ment,” she explained 

Olive managed to cause some of the strong hot soup 
and wine to run down her patient’s throat. ir possible, 
Mr. Nawn's eyes grew brighter. He looked at Mrs. New- 
comb, and her daughter requested her to leave the room 
again. 

When the two were alone, Olive asked : ‘‘ Aren't you too 
tired to go on now? Oughtn't you to rest?” 

** No—no.” 

Laboriously, painfully, the conversation continued. 

‘‘He wanted your money?” repeated Olive. She en- 
deavored strenuously to think of leading questions which 
might be answered by affirmative or negative. ‘‘ Did he 
get _ Did he get the gold you keep here?” 

a 

" ae were ringing the bell for help—for me?’ 

“Yes.” 


“ And he took the bell from you and struck you?” 
** Yes.” 
‘* And besides that blow, perhaps because of it, you have 


Olive to. have a feeling that ber companion was 
becoming impatient under this catechism. ut wasn't 
this what he wished to tell her? She became silent for a 
moment, watching Mr. Nawn’'s eyes. She saw that they 
dwelt on the book which was lying upon her lap. 

** Shall we go on?” 


Yes. 
She spelled out the word ‘‘ Promise.” ‘‘ You wish me 
to give you a promise?” 
” Yes.” 


es 

Olive's mind began to arm itself. She warned herself 
to be careful. If she gave her word she must keep it; 
but not even a dying man should force her to give her 
word. The sentence following was spelled. 

* Never give any eyey ! to Bob. Promise.” 

* But I'm not likely to have any money.” 

* Promise.” 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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‘It's a foolish promise. I’m a poor woman. You've 
always said that Robert naturally inberits your property ; 
and—and if he marries Isabel, he will have her money.’ 

** Promise.” Mr. Nawn reiterated that word with his 
7 Then he looked at the book, and Olive began the 
alphabet. 

** You're a fool,” she spelled. 

She sat silent. But in a moment she exclaimed, “I 
dare not promise!” She dropped her pencil and twisted 
her hands together. ‘‘It is not in the least likely that I 
should give him money, even if I should have it, and I 
shall never have it.” 

Mr. Nawn ordered her to spell again. It was the same 

word, ‘‘ Promise.” 
« She rose to her feet. She was deathly white. ‘I 
cannot—I cannot. If he were suffering—if he begged of 
me—could I treat him worse than any beggar?” Mr. 
Nawn looked at the door. ‘‘Do you mean that I am to 
go?” she asked. 

“Ta 

**Can't you forgive me for not giving such a promise 
as that? Think how it would bind me!” The old man 
kept his eyes fixed on the door. ‘‘ You send me away?” 

** Yes.” 


Olive went outof the room. She met her mother at the 
foot of the stairs. 

‘Is he dead?” asked the elder woman. 

**No; go and sit with him.” 

Olive hurried on out of doors. She wished to find Vic- 
tor. She longed to have his arms about her neck. She 
longed to have him press up against her. She was not 
able to think clearly now; but she might be comforted by 
the child’s presence. She left the house and walked tow- 
ards the Lombardy poplars. There was the sound of 
voices in that direction. There he was, down on his knees 
with the little girl, and both were heaping up gravel into 


a long ridge. 
** Victor!” called his mother. The boy lifted a smeared 
ou,” she said. 


and perspiring face. ‘I want 

*Waita minute.” Shes patiently. Presently the 
boy came, rubbing the palms of his hands on the legs of 
his trousers. ‘‘I can’t stay,” he said; ‘‘ Lizzie 'll be need- 
ing me.” 

Olive made no reply. She stooped and took the boy’s 
hand closely. The two walked on in silence, but the wo- 
man did not notice which way she was going. After a 
few moments Victor said, “‘ Mammy, you squeeze my 
hand awful hard.” " 

Without replying in words, Olive relaxed her hold 
somewhat. Another moment passed and Victor remark- 
ed, hesitating in his walk and looking back, ‘‘ We were 
building a dike—to keep the water out, you know.” 

** Were you?” absently. 

“Yes. Lizzie’s father told her about Holland; ’n’ we've 
been living in Holland more’n a week. We've got to keep 
the ocean out somehow.” 

He tried to pause in his walk, but his mother kept on, 
and she still held his hand. They were walking across a 
field now. They had climbed a wall without Olive’s 
knowing that she had done so. The newly leaved sweet- 
fern and bayberry-bushes crushed under their feet sent up 
a pungent fragrance. But Olive did not perceive it. Her 
mind was filled with one thought—that she could not give 
that promise. It was a dying man who asked the prom- 
Ise of het, but she could not give it. Could she promise 
never to help Robert if he were in need? She would not 
have money, save as she worked and earned it. When 
Mr. Nawn was dead she would find some occupation that 
would bring her in wages. She must educate Victor; her 
boy had a bright mind. No woman had ever worked as 
she would work. 

‘*Mammy, I say, where are you going?” somewhat 
querulously from the boy. 

They were clambering over the rocks of what was 
called ‘“‘ the high pasture.” She stopped short and turned 
her face towards the valley through which the little river 
ran, a June sun shining upon all. The sense of the great 
beauty of the scene before her. hel to break the hot 
bonds upon Olive’s heart. She sat down upon one of the 
rocks ; the tension relaxed, her eyes filling with tears. 
She drew Victor within her arm. ‘‘God knows it’s 


” 


wrong for me to think of giving such a promise,” she 
said aloud. 
“* What promise?” asked the boy, instantly. He put up 


one soiled finger and tracked a tear down his mother’s 
cheek. The action was gentle and solicitous. At times 
this boy had very gentle ways with him—winning ways 
that melted and won you, and that startled his mother 
with a fear lest he might have still other traits like his 
father. ‘‘ What promise?” repeated Victor, insisting upon 
an answer. 

**T can’t tell you now.” 

‘* When will you tell me?’ 

‘‘I don’t know. When you're older. Then I will ex- 
plain this time to you and ask you if I did right.” 

This ee that she could some time ask her son’s ad- 
vice and lean upon his counsel was soothing to Olive. 
Her mind ran forward to the years when her hair would 
be gray and life would be placid; when Victor would be 
a good, trustworthy man—as good a man as Israel New- 
comb had been. She would be glad then that she had not 
given such a promise. In some way, as she sat there in 
the pasture with her arm about the child, the memory of 
the boy’s father seemed blurred to her, and she gave hum- 
ble thanks that it was so, even for the moment. The sun- 
light fell warmly on the two, and it comforted Olive, 
though she would not have expected it to do so. God’s 
sunlight, she called it. She liked to think that God wished 
the sunlight to comfort her; that He was her Father, and 
would not try her too much. To a woman the conviction 
of the general beneficence and rectitude of the universe is 
not enough; there must be some sense of the individual, 


the person, in it all. 

Victor nestled a little. ‘‘ Ain’t it queer about Hol- 
land?” he asked. ‘‘I shouldn’t want to live there; should 
you?” 


“No,” absently. 


But though she replied jn that man- 
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ner, the mother was keenly conscious of the help it was 
to feel Victor near her. 
* And you don’t know when the dikes ‘Il give way, you 


“You can’t know,” was the response. 
** And then the ocean would rush in—rush—rush—and 
swallow up everything. Just think of it, mammy!” The 
boy spread out his arms and made a great hissing noise 
with his tongue set against the roof of his mouth. Then, 
without any warning of the way his mind jumped about, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ What’s a divorce, mammy?” Olive start- 
ed. The sunlight ceased to be lovely. Victor repeated 
his question, and then. for a wonder, didn’t wait for a re- 
ly, but went on quickly. “ Tommy Jewett told me my 
ather was going to lave one, anyway. Tommy’s always 
saying horrid things, and I know this was horrid by the 
way he said it. I was mad, ’n’ I kicked him. I said pop- 
per wasn’t going to have one. Now is he?” 
* I think he is.” Olive was sitting straight now. 
“Oh! Well, I'm glad I kicked Tommy. He howled 
} nape When's father going to have it, ’n’ what does he 
do with it?” Victor was gazing with large eyes into his 
mother’s face. He had withdrawn slightly that he might 
look at her better. Then he drew nearer, with an im- 
ulsive movement, and asked: ‘‘ Don’t you want him to 
ave it? Is that what makes you cry; or is it ‘cause 

gran’pa’s sick? I shouldn't think anybody. ‘d cry if 
ran’pa dies. I sha’n’t.”. The boy pushed the moss at 
is feet with his copper-toed shoe. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
DEATH. 


** Don’? talk that way,’’ feebly from Victor’s mother. 


“Why not? I don’t love gran’paany. Doyou?” No 
answer. ‘ Do you?” 

“I'm very sorry for him.” 

**But that ain't loving. What's a divorce? I asked 


Lizzie Fuller's mother what ‘twas, and she said ‘twas a 
bill. What's a bill?” 

By this time Olive’s resolve was taken. She drew 
Victor nearer to her. ‘A divorce is a separation made 
by law between a man and his wife; after that they don’t 
live together any more.” 

The boy gazed bewildered. 
ain’t you?” 

** Yes.” 

** And he—why, does he want to get rid of you?” with 
a = opening of the eyes. 

le ” 


* You're popper’s wife, 


Victor flung himself away from his mother’s side. His 
face turned crimson. He threw out a clinched fist. ‘‘I 
hate my father! I hate—hate him!” he shricked. 

**Oh, Victor, Victor, hush!” Olive reached out to get 
hold of the boy, but he evaded ber hand. 

* You needn't say hush, mammy. I knew ‘twas horrid. 
I'm glad I kicked Tommy. Popper’s a mean skunk!” 

‘* Victor, stop!” 

** You sha’n’t stop me, I say! And you sha’n’t have a 
bill, if you don’t want it. He’s a mean skunk. I won't 
let you have a bill, mammy! I won't!” 

Olive’s tears had ceased coming; her eyes were shining 
with an excitement that was not all suffering. ‘‘ Victor, 
you mustn’t talk so about your father,” she said; ‘‘I will 
not allow it. And you can’t stop the divorce; I wouldn't 
x if you could.” 

* Why, do you want it yourself?” 

** If your father wants it, ] want it.” 

Victor's face wrinkled in his confusion. He was evi- 
dently trying to understand, and quite as evidently fail 
ing todo so. ‘‘ But it makes you feel bad?” 

Olive hesitated; but, with those clear eyes gazing at 
her, she did not think of prevaricating. ‘* Yes, it mukes 
me feel bad—or”—with a sudden and bewildering illu 
mination pouring into her soul—“ it did make me suffer.” 
She paused, and then she added, with an air of finality: 
** We won't talk of it any more. And you needn't speak 
to anybody about it. You are too young to understand. 
When you're older, I'll explain everything to you.” She 
leaned towards the child and held out her hands, crying, 
passionately: ‘‘ Come—come, Victor—come into my arms! 
Oh, do I love you too well? I don’t want to love you 
too well!” 

Surprised and stilled, almost afraid, Victor moved into 
his mother’s embrace, where be was held closely while 
Olive tried to subdue the sobs that shook her. Ever since 
she had lived with the Nawns she had shrunk more and 
more from becoming emotional. She was repelled by 
her husband's fits of furious temper; more dreadful still, 
she had begun to feel that his rarer and rarer seasons of 
caressing her and of pouring forth words of love meant 
only a temperamental outlet that was as fleeting as it was 
ardent. It did not mean love. Once she had been posi- 
tive, happily convinced that it was she alone who awak- 
ened such a mood. But now—ah, she was in the way of 
becoming very wise and very hard, she thought. Did 
wisdom always bring hardness? Perhaps hardness was 
a good thing. It would be well to be like the diamond, 
that could wound others, but that could not be wounded 
itself. Has there ever been a sensitive human being who 
has not had times of thinking thus? No, she must not be 
emotional. 

**Mebby you've got a fever, mammy,” whispered Vic- 
tor, after a few moments. He had remained almost mo- 
tionless, but now he drew away and gazed at her wistfully. 
She smiled at him. 

“No, I haven’t any fever. ButI'm tired, Victor. You 
mustn’t mind if I am tired. Now we'll go home, and you 
can go on with the dike-building.” 

Hand in hand they went down the pasture. With a 
very visible pride, Victor helped his mother over a stone 
wall, bracing his small body back on his heels to kee 
himself steady, as he said, ‘‘ Put your hand on my Pram 4 
der.” She obeyed him, her eyes growing dim as she did 
so. But she resolutely put away the soft mood. 

When the two reached the house, Olive went directly 
to the sick man’s room. She trod noiselessly, and she 
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found that Mr. Nawn was asleep on his bed, while his 
watcher slept on ber chair. 

Mrs. Newcomb rose; she began whispering hoarsely 
that it *‘always made her sleepy to set still; and there 
hadn't be’n nothin’ to do, avyway; ’n’ for her part, she 
thought Mr. Nawn was failin’ fast. Anybody could see 
by lookin’ at ...m that he couldn't hold out long.” 

Olive motioned to her mother to go, while she herself 
sank into the just vacated chair. She sat gazing at the 
motionless face on the pillow. The head was upturned 
slightly, giving a marked prominence to the chin. It 
was in some such a way that this man had been lying 
when she found him senseless on the floor. Yes, her 
mother was right when she said that Mr. Nawn was 
failing. Though that face seemed inanimate and ex- 
pressionless, there was yet upon it an indescribable look 
that showed a decrease in strength. The old man was 
fading away. He had not many more days, perhaps 
not many more hours, in this world. The time went on 
swiftly as Olive sat there. Often time has a weird 
swiftness of motion when you watch by the bedside of 
the sick. 

The night came on, Mrs. Newcomb brought in a kero- 
sene-lamp, lighted. Olive noticed that the wick was 
high, making an extravagant blaze. She rose quickly 
and turned it down. 

**We must not waste the oil,” she said, reprovingly. 

The elder woman gave a very audible sniff before 
she answered, ‘‘1 guess some folks is past saving kero- 
sene.” 

** Hush!” 

As Olive said this one word she turned towards the 
bed and saw that Mr. Nawn’s eyes were open; he was 
looking at ber with intelligence. Then he glanced at 
the book, which she had put on the table. She took it 
directly. 

“Please leave us,” she said to her mother; and when 
Mrs. Newcomb)’s petticoats had swished indignantly down 
the stairs, the daughter bent over the bed. 

‘* You wish to say something?” 

The eyelids fell immediately. She spelled out that one 
word, ‘* Promise,” again. 

She dropped the book. She bent over until the young 
eyes and the old eyes gazed into each other at the dis- 
tance of only a couple of feet. At first her voice did not 
obey her summons; then she said: ‘* Listen to me, Mr 
Nawn. I am a poor woman; I shall be a poor woman 
all my life, probably; but, even so, I might be able to 
help Robert. What if he should need help? What if he 
should ask me? Could I say no to him? I might save 
him. I cannot promise—I cannot promise.” 

Mr. Nawn’s eyes closed, and remained closed for a 
time. Olive took his hand, as she had done before. 
There was something high and solemn in her face. She 
held the hand closely. After a few moments the old man 
opened his eyes again and directed them to the book. 
The sentence spelled was, “ No matter.” A rest, and 
then, “ I sha’n’t last till morning.” 

After that he seemed to sleep. The doctor came, but 
there was nothing to do, and the doctor said, ‘‘ He won’t 
last till morning.” 

When the physican had gone, Olive sent her mother to 
bed. She told her that she should need no help, but that 
she would like to have her in the house. Victor came 
softly and with an awed face to the door, kissed his mo- 
ther good-night, and went to bed in the next room. 

It was only the night, or rather the very early morning, 
previous that Mr. Nawn had been seized. But it seemed 
as if days had passed since then Olive sat by the bed in 
the dimly lighted room, looking at the large form over 
which the bedclothes laid straightly, stirred only by the 
slow, slight heaving of the chest. 

At eleven o'clock Mrs. Newcomb came in to stop by her 
daughter's chair and whisper, in that strident way in which 
some people speak in a sick-room. ‘I waked up,” she 


’ 


said, **'n’ 1 thought I'd look in the almanac to see when 
the tide turned. You know they often go out with the 
tide. It’s jest six minutes to four that it turns. Don’t 


ye want me to spell ye?” 

** No; you must sleep.” 
the stairs again 

At four o'clock the sky was gay with soft, pink clouds, 
the earth sparkled, the birds sang, the air was sweet. It 
was at four that Mr. Nuwn opened his eyes and looked 
brilliantly at the watcher by his bed. His face was 
changed, Olive took the book and paper and pencil. 
Her cold fingers trembled, but she steadied them. The 
two spelled this sentence, ‘‘ You area good girl.” A mo- 
ment later the eyes had dulled,then rolled upward, the 
imprisoned jaw dropped heavily, the breast no longer 
heaved 


So Mrs. Newcomb went down 


(To Ke OONTINUED.) 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
\ |] HEN royalty dies the press is expected to enu- 
merate the virtues and charms of the deceased, and 
proclaim what an irreparable loss the nation has sus- 
tained ; and as royal persons are very much like the rest 
of us, sometimes the epitaphs on paper are as false as 
those on marble. In the case of the late Princess Mary, 
Duchess of Teck, however, it is otherwise. No dissentient 
voice has been raised, even in private, so far as I can dis- 
cover. Even Mr. Labouchere, that ardent Radical, has 
paid a pretty tribute to the lady, and there seems to be 
genuine grief, or at least regret, for her loss, in all strata 
of society. She had that priceless quality, a sunny good 
humor, which apparently never failed her. No other trait 
so much endears a person to every one, or makes one so 
delightful to live with. The Duchess of Teck’s only 
daughter, the future Princess of Wales is, it is generally 
said, much colder and less expansive than her mother, and 
it seems particularly unfortunate that she should lose the 
genial parent who could have taught her so much and 
guided her so skilfully in what must always be a difficult 
position 
The late George von Bunsen, the accomplished and 
delightful son of the baroness, whose Life and Letters 
are well known in America, once told me an anecdote of 
the Princess Mary and the celebrated Banting. The prin- 
cess became, iu her middle life, enormously stout, and find- 
ing her weighy a burden, tried several methods of redu- 
cing it. At last, having heard much of Banting, she sent 
for him. She was surprised to see that he was still ex- 
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tremely bulky, and after a few civil preparatory remarks, 
she said, ‘‘ But your system has not made you very thin, 
Mr. Banting?” 

‘** Allow me, madam,” said Banting —and proceeding 
to unbutton his cout, he disclosed a large wire structure 
over which the garment fitted. Inside was the real Ban- 
ting, encased in another coat. 

“ This, madam,” said he, pointing with pardonable satis- 
faction to his cage, ‘‘ was my size before I commenced 
dieting.” He then nimbly disembarrassed himself of his 
frame-work, and stood before the royal lady exhibiting his 
elegant figure! 

Apparently the interview led to nothing but amuse- 
ment, for the good Duchess of Teck remained very stout 
to the end of her days. She was buried at Windsor, in 
St. George’s Chapel, which abounds in interesting tombs 
and monuments. Only a few weeks ago I visited it for 
the first time in years, and was much interested. There 
is a beautiful group in marble, commemorative of Princess 
Charlotte, the only daughter of George IV., whose early 
death made Princess Victoria the heir to the throne. 
There, too, the last King of Hanover lies buried, and a 
medallion on the wall represents his handsome face, with 
the pathetic closed eyes. His widow lives still at Gmtin- 
den, in Upper Austria, and his son, King de jure, though 
not de facto, resides near her. A noble full-length statue 
of the Emperor Frederick stands also in the chapel. 

Many ladies put on mourning, as the Queen had com- 
manded that it should be worn for ten days; and the 
shops embraced the opportunity to display exquisite fab- 
rics and confections, ranging from black to mauve and all 
its sister shades In no country,I suppose, is so much 
complimentary mourning worn as in England. Up to 
within the last ten years it used to be the custom for all 
the well-known families in a country place to wear black 
for a neighbor, but the observance is not now very 
common. 


Last week I was happy enough to have a peep at the 
retty trousseau of an American girl who married an 
Englishman. The “going-away” dress was frankly 

bridal. It had ‘‘ honey-moon ” stamped all over it, but 
English brides or girls married here seem to have no ob- 
jection to wearing this label. It was of pinkish-mauve 
cloth and velvet trimmed with chinchilla, and had a big 
bow of apple green on the front of the bodice. There 
were a distracting hat and muff to correspond—the former 
with a crown of chinchilla and a brim of velvet. One velvet 
tea gown was of Nile-green moiré velours; the skirt hung 
from the shoulders, like ‘* Madame Sans-Géne’s ” matinée, 
and a bolero went over that; it had a hint of otter fur. 
Jay furnished one of the cloth gowns—a dark green rough 
material with lines of brighter green in it; the vest was 
of periwinkle velvet, beginning in a dark tone and shading 
off lighter as it approached the throat. The contrast was 
very smart, and less startling than it sounds. There was 
a Russian blouse of caracal with large revers of chinchilla; 
with it will be worn a belt of gold and blue enamel. 
observed also a long tobacco-brown coat lined with car- 
dinal satin and turned back with beaver. With this was 
a hat of the same color, crumpled into a delightful inde- 
scribable shape, and set off by a big red bow. The wed- 
ding dress was a marvel of elegant simplicity—the skirt 
trimmed only with a trail of orange blossoms, and the 
bodice embroidered in silver and brilliants, which en- 
hanced by their glitter the soft yellowness of the point- 
lace. The lucky bride is young and pretty, has married 
the man of her choice, has plenty of this world’s goods, 
and has already captivated her husband's family. 


E. E. B. 


Lonpon, November 9 





\ ANY persons found it difficult to realize that the 
pe man who was so graceful and so much at ease in bis 
evening clothes was the same Nansen who had led his ex- 
pedition so valiantly through the dangers of those arctic 
waters. 

But when, on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, his lamp went out, his calls for another unheed- 
ed, and his voice rang out with a quick command, “ Bring 
a match,” instantly through all that house the leader was 
recognized, and that great audience knew at once the 
calibre of the man before them 


Mrs. Howard Van Sinderin, of 14 West Sixteenth Street, 
has set aside a room in her house for the reception of old 
magazines, illustrated papers, and even the better class of 
illustrated advertisements. Her purpose in doing so is to 
enable certain members of the Public Education Associa- 
tion to meet there and prepare the pictures cut from these 
papers for the use of teachers in the public schools down- 
town. 

Incredible as it may seem, there are, as all teachers tell 
us, many children in the slums who have never seen 
either a flower or a tree, and who have no idea of what a 
leaf is when one is referred to. Kindergarten teachers 
say that no one who has not tried it can form any idea of 
the difficulties which these limitations present. A child 
of the slums sees no meaning in a verse, and feels no in- 
centive to learn one in which a bird is pictured as singing 
onatree. The bird and the tree are all as unmeaning to 
her as a Greek text to the unlearned. The effort with the 
uptown teacher is to keep the active minds of her more 
favored pupils employed, the unconscious influences of 
their homes developing them every day. With the down- 
town teacher the difficulty lies in rousing mental powers 
in children who have heard and seen nothing but the 
things of the streets. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that noone hereafter will 
throw away printed pictures which can be of any possi- 
ble use to the members of the Association, who meet at 
Mrs. Van Sinderin’s to prepare them. Pictures of ships 
help the teacher to interest her class in some story of a 
naval engagement. Pictures of flowers help to prove the 
reality of flowers. They are all incentives to learning. 
The Association asks outsiders to do none of the work for 
them, simply to send the old papers and pictures for 
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them to prepare. Some which they showed last week 
are most interesting. They are mounted on gray card- 
board. One gives a picture of Abraham Lincoln on one 
side, for instance, and on the reverse side cuts of all the 
homes he occupied, from that in the little log hut to that 
in the White House. Another card-board has on it an il- 
lustration of the Shaw monument in Boston, with a pic- 
ture of Mr. St.-Gaudens working at it in his studio, There 
was a portrait of Washington, accompanied by pictures 
of Mount Vernon, The value of the pictures to both 
teacher and pupil can easily be imagined, 


Now that Miss Evangelina Cisneros is well out of her 
prison in Havana, and safely landed in the United States, 
she has, in a spirit of gratitude, announced her intention 
of becoming one of our citizens, so far as that privilege 
is permit her by law. The Orphans Court in Wash- 
ington has issued an order appointing Mrs. John A. Logan 
as her guardian. As we have no Spanish prisons bere, 
and they made most of the trouble for Miss Cisneros, it is 
hoped that Mrs. Logan will find it an easy and a pleasant 
task to handle the reins of authority which the govern- 
ment has put in her hands. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association has followed 
the example set by Boston, and established a ‘‘ Depart- 
ment of Instruction to Attendants on the Sick.” 

The course of instruction, given to admitted members, 
covers a period of eight weeks, and includes, besides the 
forty lectures, class- work and practical nursing among 
the poor given by a trained nurse. A tuition fee of $10 
is required, and an examination is held at the end of the 
course. These attendants are not supposed to take the 
places of trained nurses, and they are not allowed to exact 
more than seven dollars a week and living during the 
first year of service. Applications can be made to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association at 7 East Fifteenth 
Street. 


Some of us were awakened at two o'clock the other 
night by the tinkling of bells in the street—faint, almost 
musical bells they were, arousing by their very delicacy 
ears long accustomed to the clang of cable-car gongs or 
peals from fire-engines and ambulances. 

Those of us who looked out of the windows saw twenty 
elephants go by with heavy but silent tread, followed by 
two baby elephants, and then some huge camels. It 
was not difficult at that hour of the night to imagine all 
manner of things as this strange procession passed down 
the silent street. That a circus without any parade was 
on its way to the docks to be carried to the other side of 
the globe seemed but a lame explanation in the papers 
next day. Many of us had dreamed of Mowgli, the Jun- 
gie, and Oriental towns. 


Commander Booth-Tucker says that his Colonization 
Association will have five trustees, chosen by the principal 
subscribers. Trust certificates at five per cent. will be 
issued. He has now $20,000 already subscribed, and 
100,000 acres of land have been offered to him in twenty- 
three States. 

He hopes for a very large exodus of the poor from cit- 
ies; but in order that they may not meet with too many 
discouragements in their first efforts at agriculture and 
the building of homes, he means to have these new homes 
started for them, as it were, before they come —clover 
planted in the fields, and some furniture placed in the 
houses. It will cost about $500 to set up one family— 
$300 for supplying the farm, and $200 for its general use 
until things are really set going. If the new settler can 
pay $1 a week, he will be made possessor of his home at 
the end of five years. 

Will this new venture of the Salvation Army succeed? 
Commander Booth-Tucker has no doubt of it, and fail- 
ure has marked so few of the Army’s undertakings that 
oue is almost ready to believe that this one will be blessed 
with the good fortune of the others. And yet ready- 
made colonies and ventures in land have proved snares 
and delusions to philosophers and philanthropists before 
this. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse says: ‘‘ Tennyson was always walk- 
ing about the world forever prepared to seize, with deli- 
cate exactitude, phenomena which he could use as the 
illustration or the ornament of moral ideas. And the first 

lace must be given to his incomparable study of the sea. 

t is evident that the movement of water was the physical 
fact which, in the whole of nature, gave him the most 
acute pleasure.” The bold image in “ Audley Court” bad 
its source, according to Mr. Gosse, in this note of Tenny- 
son’s at Torquay in 1842: ‘‘I saw a star of phosphores- 
cence made by the buoy appearing and disappearing in 
the dark sea.” The sea of the English Channel never 
pleased the poet. It was ‘‘ not grand, only an angry curt 
sea.” 


Tennyson’s niece says nothing about-her uncle's search 
in nature for illustrations to his moral ideas, aud dwells 
only on his love of all growing things. ‘‘ Much as Ten- 
nyson noticed every individual tree and plant,” she says, 
‘bird life had a still greater attraction for him. He was 
much touched by the fact that the caged linnet loses the 
red plumage from its head and breast at the first moult 
after its captivity, and never regains it, and he thought 
of devoting a whole poem to the deep yearning for lib- 
erty of which this was the sign and type. And one rea- 
son he climbed almost daily, when at Freshwater, to the 
summit of the Beacon Down was because he loved to 
watch the wild, free flight of the sea-gulls circling around 
its lofty cliffs.” 


The shade of a sheltering tree in a hot and sunny stretch 
of country has sometimes seemed the best of all gifts from 
a man to his fellows. But if any one should make a jour- 
ney to John Street in New York city and notice the con- 
stant yet ever-varying group of pedestrians around a free 
ice-water fountain outside one of the stores, he would be 
inclined to believe that no gift to the public could be of 
greater service than this. 

This particular fountain bas been there for some years, 
doing its work in a quiet, unobtrusive way. Thousands 
of thirsty men and women have been refreshed. No great 
parade has been made about it, no municipal glories have 
been involved, and yet one can at times hardly escape the 
conviction that one would rather have given it than even 
a bronze statue in the Park. 
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BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS.—|Sex Pacx 1012.] 








SUPPLEMENT 


LEARNING.A, TBOTH. 
fg\HE truth which will develop in us a 
higher manhood is not the truth we 
learn from books or from any outside teach- 
ing. It comes as the result of experience, 
and is born first into the heart and not iuto 
the brain. 

We read of or listen to the experience of 
another, and we sa: This man is wise. He 
knows the truth. Twin pin my faith to him, 
accept his dogmas, endorse his opinions.” 

Now to become the echo of another man’s 
mind, because to do so saves us from trouble- 
some thought, is as sensible as it would be 
to close our eyes and insist on being led by 
another who walked along with .his eyes 
open. It is refusing to use our abilities for 
the use for which they were given, and is 
fitly punished by the loss of those powers 
which we have refused to exercise, and of 
which we despise the value. 

If « man does not use his legs, in time the 
power to exercise his limbs becomes lost, 
the muscles become incapable of movement. 

To perceive aud understand the truth, and 
to use our intuition to behold it.more and 
more for ourselves, and not to depend on 
another for this clear inward seeing, this is 
the way to grasp and hold spiritual truth. 
Persistent striving to behold it will in time 
develop in us the power to see and “the 
gift of understanding,” and so we learn to 
find truth for ourselves, and not to depend 
upon another soul for the enlightenment 
which is surely waiting for us if we will 
but have it so. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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In ‘Twenty Minutes 


delicious soup may be made by using as “‘stock”’ 


Extract ot BEEF 


instead of the old-fashioned soup-bone, and, in addition, time and fuel—and frequently temper—will be 
saved. The result will be a beautifully clear soup, possessed of a delightful flavor, and entirely free 
from grease. That instructive little book, ‘Culinary Wrinkles,” maied free upon application. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 












































‘Singer Sewing Machines 


during the half-century of their evolution have been 
steadily progressing, constantly attaining higher 
excellence in design, construction and artistic 
finish. They are a little higher in price than 
some, but—the most satisfactory 
machine ever made to do 


Sewing for the 
Whole Family 


Compare these machines 
with any other. . You 
can try them free in 
your own home up- 
on application to 
any of our offices, 


in 
City in the 
The best is al- 
ways cheapest 
in the end. 
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Either Lock-Stitch 

or @hain-Stitch 
Any Style of 

Cabinet - Work 


AFTER FREE TRIAL, they. are 
sold for cash or leased, old machines 
being taken in part payment. :: :: :: 
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BATHING is cage pleasant; with Pears’ 
Soar it isaluxury ou never can find another 
toilet soap that so closely comes up to the ideal 
of perfection, and so long as fair, white hands, 
a bright, clear complexion and a soft, healthful 
skin continue to add to beauty and attractive- 
ness so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to belt its place in the good op Pp of 
women who to be beautiful ase chtractive, 
Its purity feonch that it may be used on the = 
derest and most sensitive skin, even that of 
new-born babe, 





Attracts 
Attention 


3 The shoe that is polished with Vici 
g Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
> soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 3 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for 3 
5 men’s, women’s andchildren’s shoes, 
g as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers § 
s for style and wear. Ask your dealer. } 


Aa illustrated book of instruction ‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,'’ mailed fr: 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Pritadelphia, Pa. 2 
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“ Just Delicious.” 


; Chocolate 
LOWNEY S Bonbons. 
“Lowney” on Every Piece. 


We have a trial package that we 
in stamps. 


send for 10 cents 


When not to be had of dealers we wil! send, on re 
ceipt of price, 1-Ib. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-lb, 
box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3. 00. “Delivered free in the 


Address 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
77 Pearl Street, Boston. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (2sth St.). 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St 


United States. 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 





to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
















Most Sequiste Retail Lefuncry | 


Poe. Saget and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
: BG poonignas, Impériale, Russe, Ambree 
} —-& eo EY ‘ae olette, le Jardin de mon Cure, A $e] Novo, Jadis. 


Sapoceti, special soap the face: Maréchale, Duchesse HR 
Srpogett, coodiel sono Ser Se ees “Ai dimasse Pink, Ylow, ee” 
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156, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue post free on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PARIS GOWN OF BLACK AND WHITE CHECKED VELVET. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


Se is certainly a year when velvet is in style, and 
not only are the plain velvets greatly used, but the 
fancy ones as well. An exceedingly smart street gown is 
made of tiny black and white checked vel vet of the softest 
possible weave. The skirt is made after one of the new 
patterns with flat apron front and shirrings on the hips, 
and is trimmed with five bias bands of the velvet put on 
in hoops; it is not very wide, but flares out at the foot. 
A blouse effect (not the Russian blouse) is noticeable in 





RED CLOTH JACKET. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


the waist, which is laid in tiny tucks, excepting just in 
front, where there is a wide box-pleat. A small square 
yoke of guipure embroidery is bordered with green cloth, 
which is edged with a broad fancy braid and embroidered 
in colored wools; this gives breadth to the shoulders, as 
well as a touch of color to the gown. The sleeves are laid 
in tucks at the top, but are fitted close below, and are fin- 
ished at the wrists with cuffs of cloth to match the border 
of thé yoke. Belt and collar are of black satin, and the 
belt is finished with a buckle of old-silver. 

A most charming and smart waist of lace and tulle has 
some characteristic points. The draped waist is opened 
in revers over a vest of cream-colored mousseline de soie 
laid in tiny pleats. ~The sleeves are shirred the entire 
length, but are draped at the top to give fulness. At. the 
throat is a wide bow of the mousseline de soie, and at the 
back of the neck is a black velvet bow; also, at the back 
are two bretelles of black velvet, fastened at the belt with 
steel buckles, and the black velvet belt has two more 
buckles in front. 

Golf has much to do with the fashion of red coats, but 
the color and material used are quite different. An ex- 
tremely smart model for a red cloth jacket is trimmed 
with rows of black galloon. The shape is decidedly 
odd, as the shoulder seams extend far over the sleeves, 
which are finished in three capes, each trimmed with 
black galloon. The front of the jacket is most becoming 
to the figure, is double-breasted, with three revers, one 
over the other, all trimmed with the galloon, which also is 
put around the entire jacket. On the sleeves is braiding 
which reaches nearly to the elbow. There are three or- 
naments of black galloon just below the revers. 

A charming gown for afternoon wear is made in moiré 
of a soft gray, known as pigeon’s breast. The skirt has 
three narrow bands of velvet around the top, and a band 
of wide Venetian guipure insertion is down the middle 
of the front breadth. 

On the waist, which is most gracefully draped, is more 
of the Venetian guipure insertion, arranged so as to form 
a blouse and bretelles. The body of the waist is all of 
mirror velvet, covered with fine embroidery, and the belt 
and bow are of the-velvet without any of the embroidery. 
Although most simple iu effect, this gown is one of the 
smartest of the season, and all the materials used are of 
the most expensive. 


WINTER WALKING COSTUME 
See illustration on front page. 


( \OSTUMES of cloth and fur are more fashionable this 
/ season than they have been for years. One partic- 
ularly smart gown is of violet cloth trimmed heavily with 
gray Astrakhan. The skirt, which is extremely graceful 
and well hung, is made of cloth of a light violet shade. 
The front breadth is plain, and there is a square yoke 
also of the plain cloth, but the side and back breadths are 
crossed by alternate bands of velvet and stitched cloth 
put on in clusters. The waist is made in blouse fashion, 
with a crossed front, and is entirely composed of gray 
Astrakhan striped with bias violet velvet bands, It fast- 
ens over on the left side, and is finished with a narrow 
ruffle; the belt also is fastened at the left side. The sleeves 
are strapped with the velvet bands, put on in clusters. 
With this costume is worn a toque of violet velvet trimmed 
with shaded violet velvet. The odd part of the costume 
is that a sable muff is carried with it. The coloring of 
the gown is exquisite, and the velvet bands are most 
cleverly arranged so that they do not make the figure look 
short and ‘‘dumpy.” 


THE WINDOW GARDEN IN DECEMBER. 
Fa; is a most trying month for the window garden 
It is too warm during the day for the plants to need 


any artificial heat, and yet the fires are going, thus excit- 


ing the plants to make premature and unhealthy growth. 
This bad effect might be counteracted to a considerable 
extent if proper ventilation were given and liberal quanti- 
ties of fresh air admitted Make it a rule to do this every 
pleasant day After sharp frosty weather comes do not 
open the windows at which your plants stand, but admit 
the air through other windows or the door of the room. 

Aim to keep the temperature of the room below 70° 
during the daytime, if the human occupants of the house 
can stand it. They can stand it if they are willing to try 
to get used to it, and be all the better for it. 

Be careful, too, about watering your plants. Asa gen 
eral thing at this season of the year plants are at a stand 
still. If not, they ought to be, and they will be if condi- 
tions are favorable. They will be getting ready for 
winter work. Therefore do not treat them in such a 
manner as to encourage premature activity on their part. 
Give them just enough water to keep the soil moist. If 
more is given, the soil is pretty sure to become sour, and 
diseased roots will result. As the plant begins to grow, 
and as the days become more sunny, when evaporation 
will take place more rapidly, more can be given safely. 

Do not give any fertilizer to a plant not making active 
growth. Many amateur florists make the serious mistake 
of thinking that a plant can be forced into a healthy ac- 
tion simply by the application of rich food. Notso. It 
is not in proper condition to make use of such food until 
it begins to grow. Such food, given while it is in a dor- 
mant condition, is not only unnecessary, but positively 
harmful, because of its exciting effects on the system of 
the plant, which is not yet ready for it. Wait in patience 
until your plants signify their desire to go to work again 
by the production of leaf or bud, and then—and not till 
then—feed them. But let the food you give be given 
with discrimination. Do not give it in large quantities at 
first. Increase the amount as the plant increases in de- 
velopment and demonstrates its ability to make good use 
of larger quantities. Once a week is often enough to ap- 
ply any fertilizer. 

Keep all dead leaves—and quite likely there will be 
many of them this month—picked off the plants. They 
are not only unsightly, but harmful. Loop back the cur- 
tains and run up the shades if you have any at the win- 
dows where you keep plants—it is to be hoped you do 
not have—and let in all the light possible. Too high a 
temperature, too much water, too little fresh air, and too 
little light will make almost any plant feeble. 

The chrysanthemum will be about the only flower we 
can depend on to furnish brightness for the window gar- 
den at this season, and even this will be past its prime. 
Those out of bloom should have their tops cut off, and 
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FANCY WAIST OF NET WITH LACE APPLIQUE. 


the pots containing the roots should be placed in a cool 
room until January. Then they should go into the cellar, 
to remain until March. 

Some of the bulbs potted for winter use may be making 
top-growth. Examine them from time to time, and if 
vou find them determined to grow bring them to the light. 
We can generally succeed in coaxing some of these preco 
cious ones into bloom for the holidays. 

Esen E. Rexrorp. 


. 


FRENCH GOWN OF MUIKE AND MIRROR VELVET. 
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THE SALMON-POACHER. 


See illustration on page 1010. 


fl - Salmon-Poacher of our illustration is 
the otter, who has just sneceeded in 
lunding from the rocky bed of a mountain 
brook a fish nearly as large as himself. Is 
itany wonder that the angler who has been 
stumbling and clambering over rocks and 





wading waist deep in a stream for half a day 
should feel amazed at the little creature that 
can land his fish without rod, line, or gaff? 
Ihe otter of the English or Seotch streams 


is somewhat different from the American 
i 


variety, and very different from the sea-otter, 
with its magnificent fur, which is found in 
the northern Pacific Ocean. The English 


over bas been almost exterminated by the 
progress of civilization, and is now chiefly to 
found in the upper waters of the becks 


ind brooks of the Fell country of England, | 
r the still bleaker and wilder moorlands of h 
Scotland. He has long been exterminated 
in rivers where the fisheries are commercial 
enterprises, but still lingers on among the 


trout streams of the hills. In these haunts 
of his he is often hunted with dogs. The 
otter-hound is rather larger and rougher 
haired than the fox-hound, and packs of 
them are kept in the neighborhood of Car 
isle, near Cletherse, in Lancashire, and in | 
North Wales, where otters atill are found in 
the tributaries of the Cwlyd. The dwelling 


of the otter is in the banks of the river, by | 
preference where is some growth of trees | 
and bushes The entrance is a foot or so 
beneath the water, and a passage leads up 
ward to a chamber lined with grass and pro 
vided with an air-hole. On land he is awk- 
ward, owing to the shortness of his leys; but 
his body is supple, and, when driven to it, he 
is sail to try to climb trees tut his home 

is in the waters, and when once his strong | 


harp teeth have closed on his prey he never 


lets it go. [le swims with repiditv, and 
turns readily in all directions, while his 
course can be traced by the air-bubbles he 


sends to the surface 


sitting 


Often he may be seen 
ck looking out for victims, 
and when one is seen plunge 8 into the wa 
ter, and seizes it before it has recovered from 
its surprise | 
Izaak Walton gives a lively description of 
wn otter-hunt, and **that the fish 


on a rr 


tells us 


venst will walk upon land sometimes five or 
ix or ten miles a night, that he devours 
much fish and spoils much more, that he 
can smell a fish more than one hundred 


yards from him, and that his skin is worth | 
ten shillings to make g! He does not 
wid that, according to some authorities, you 
may eat otter flesh during Lent 

Mr. Douglas Adams has chosen for scene, 
we conjecture, one of the tribataries of the 
I weed leviot, and has well rendered | 
the effect of the stream brawling over the 
broken mass of rock that are strewn irregu 
larly along its course, and the background 
of bleak bare hills—the Kildor Hills? —with 
the mists driving off to leeward 


ves.” 


or the 


— 


GOWNS SEEN AT THE 
SHOW. 
See illustrations on page 1013. 


Sy wae there was evident a desire on 

the part of fashionable folk at the 
Horse Show this season to do away with 
the elaborate and showy dress that bas been | 
so much a feature of it the last few years, 
there were a number of very smart gowns 
to be seen 

A co-tume that attracted much attention 
and admiration was of chocolate-brown cloth | 
braided with black. The skirt was sheath 
like in fit over the hips, with considerable 
fulness in a small space at the back. The 
waist was somewhat in jacket effect at the 
hack, and in front like a blouse; there were 
wide revers faced with white satin, on which 
was a braiding in black, and the edges were 
sable. A vest was of cream lace over white | 
mousseline de sole, and at the neck was a 
full tie of the mousseline. | 

An odd and effective gown of heliotrope | 
cloth was most gracefully draped, and the 
cloth was so pliable that it could be draped 
to the best advantage. A deep yoke and col- 
lar were “of heavy cream lace bordered 
with a band of chinchilla. The hat, heavily 
trimmed with ostrich tips, was all in gray. 

Exceedingly smart was a gown of heavy 
black silk made with ruffled skirt. The front 
breadth, quite narrow, was left plain. Nar- 
row ruffles of graduated size were put across 
the side and back breadths curving down at 
the sides: each ruffle was heavily corded. A 
black braided jacket composed the waist, and 
opened over a full blouse made of silk. The 
beauty of this gown was in the hang of the 
skirt, which, while it fitted well, flared out 
in a peculiarly smurt manner. 

There were numberless gray gowns to be 
seen: one of the most effective was trimmed 
with black braid, and had a long black mous- 
seline de sole sus, The hat was large, and 
of the color of the gown 

Blue gowns were also popular, and per- 
haps the most distinctive of any was one 
trimmed with narrow black braid, and made 
with a jacket with double revers — blue 
over white. The collar and small square 
yoke of this gown were of burnt-orange vel- 
vet, While very simple in design, it had a 
distinctive air that made it noticeable among 
many others that were perhaps more elab- 
orate, 


HORSE 


| to year. 


| mixed cheviot 





A charming gown of pale tan cloth was 
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mueh more noticeable in design. The waist, 
in blouse shape, was embroidered in pale 
gold. The sleeves were laid in tucks, and 
both sleeves and vest were of a curious fig- 
ured vel vet—black and golden-brown—while 
the collar and yoke were of pale gold silk. 

In black velvet a smart gown was made 
with demi-train, and most elaborately braid- 
ed with bins satin bands. A collar of pale blue 
and a vest of cream lace over orange color, 
drawn in at the waist by a jewelled belt, gave 
a most striking contrast of color. Superb 
sable furs were carried with this costume. 
The hat was a black velvet English walking 
hat trimmed with long osprey feathers, 


“ CALEDONIAS.” 


( NE cup of yellow cornmeal, one and a 

half cups of flour, one teaspoonful of 
Royal baking powder, sifted together; one 
table-spoonful of lard, « little salt; mix well 
as you would for breakfast rolls; one cup 
half milk, half water; form into a paste, 
roll out thin, cut into rather small rounds, 
and fry in boiling lard until brown; send to 
the table hot; pull open and spread with 


butter. 


BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
See illustration on page 1008. 

Ie VEN in these days of good ready-made 
4 clothes it is much harder to dress a boy 
than a girl, but there are certain fixed rules 
to follow which change very litle from year 
The sailor suit is the favorite one 
for boys until they are ten years of age, and 
is copied as closely as possible after the 
regulation man-o'-war’s. Cheviot, serges, 
and French cloths ure the fabrics most used. 
The illustration shows a suit in navy-blue, 
with embroidered anchors on the vest. The 
hat is of the same material as the suit. 

Cheviot suits made in two pieces are fash- 
ionable for school wear. One made of gray 
and black fancy check has sack-coat and 
knickerbockers, and is worn with sbirt- waist 
of colored gingham, with Eton collar and 
red silk neck-tie. This suit is appropriate for 
boys from six to twelve years of age. 

For dress wear the Eton suit is correct for 
boys from nine to fourteen, The material 
is black vicufia cloth. The vest is single- 
breasted, and has five buttons, while the 
revers of the jacket have facings of black 
satin. 

A becoming fashion for boys from six to 
ten years is the Norfolk jacket suit made of 
A dark gray with hair-line 
check is cousidered particularly smart, made 
up with knickerbockers, and jacket belted 
in. With it is worn a colored shirt-waist 
with turn-over collar. Another style of 
jacket, or rather blouse, is a copy of the Rus- 
sian muzbik (peasant) costume. It is made 
of pale beige plaid, and has full knicker- 
bockers gathered below the knee, and a long 
belted-in blouse. Gaiters and turban of the 
sume material complete the picturesque ef- 
fect, which is yet among the very new sty les. 

In outside coats the fashions much re 
semble those of men. The covert coat is 
quite on the same lines, and is worn by boys 
as young as four years. The material gen- 
erally chosen is the light tan covert or ker- 
sey cloth, made to open a little at the throat, 
and with four flap pockets. 

For winter wear the short reefer of dark 
blue Irish frieze is still in fashion, made with 
black buttons and binding (for young chil- 
dren gilt buttons are sometimes used), and 
cut so it can be fastened hich in the neck, 
or turned back in short revers. ‘The models 
for these illustrations were furnished by 


| Franklin. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Fairy Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louls. New York. Boston. 
Philadel phia. 


see eee 


- 
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‘Silver plate that wears.”” 


‘6 I 8. 4 7 Rogers 


‘Bros.” 


On spoons, knives, forks, etc., is the identifying 
mark of the best wearing plated ware made. 
For fifty years the standard of silver plate 
excellence. On tea sets and larger 

articles, look for this mark: 

- Manufactured only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City, 
Por sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


STORMY 









Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 















ant. the youngest child 
with 
THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agenta. 
RAMONA BOYD SCHWER, | 


Spader cite toe wa bat, when HAIR DEATH 


| F,CROPE'S greatest remedy for instantly 
4 and d ying obj 
| able hair without injury to the most dell- 








soul never lived. 
Hebron, Neb. Mrs. Eva A. SCHWER. 
Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send, 
free of expense, a sample of Meilin's Food. 

Co., Boston 


| Bower a ae 


> | Speetslist that ever lived. Price $1, by 
‘ ; fiden for America,OM EGA 
asnies 8, L, Newburgh, N. ¥. 


tial. Sole 
CUMPANY, 
















Wherever the pain is there apply an 
Porous 


Allcock’s puster 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 
There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine “ Alicock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute. 























The only awarded at the Paris 
| 
VELOU = 
ADHERENT & INV/SIBLE 
Tol 


FAW, inventor | 


BRYGIENIC, 
LET POWDER— CEL. 
aring the word ‘‘FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 


9, Rue dela Paix, Paris. — Caation. None Genuine but those b- 
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ONLY A BUT AN’ A BEN.” 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


ty say that the ‘‘ auld clay biggin ” in which Robert 

Burns was born is humble and homely, even for a pea- 
sant’s thatched cottage, is to give an inadequate idea of the 
place to one who has never stood within it. The four-room- 
ed, story-and-a-balf Shakespeare house at Stratford-on- 
Avon is commodious and more than respectable beside it. 

If chimney, dresser, pantry, and bed-place were taken 
out of the ** but,” or kitchen, we should have a chamber 
measuring fifteen feet one way and sixteen the other. 
The projections I have enumerated contract the clear 
space to about ten feet. The floor is of flat stones, irregu- 
larly laid, and the insterstices are filled with mortar. The 
 bed-place ” is a niche in the wall opposite the chimney 

a common feature in Scottish farmsteads and cottages. 
It is between three and four feet deep, and a trifle over 
five feet long, and is filled by a bed covered with a dark 
counterpane of homespun. The open front is protected 
by a coarse net-work of wire, as royal regalia and delicate 
works of art are shielded from lawless handling. Blue 
curtains, that, when closed, hid bed and occupants, are 
pulled back to reveal recess and furniture. Bedstead 
there is none, the bedding being laid upon a ledge of like 
material with the stone and plaster walls. A valance 
hangs from it to the floor 

The alcove is a darksome hole, even now that modern 
prejudice bas cut a window of fair size in the front wall 
of the lowlyroom. Al) the daylight that made its way to 
the eyes of the new-born baby boy, one hundred and thirty 
eight years agone, stole in through an opening eighteen 
inches deep, filled with four six-inch panes of glass set in a 
heavy sash. This window looks out upon a grass-plot 
that then formed a part of the ‘‘sma’ croft” tilled by 
William Burns, Farmer,” as he is described upon the fam- 
ily grave in Alloway Kirk-yard 

We gasp involuntarily as the civil custodian tells the 
story of the solitary window and points out that there was 
no outer door to the “ but.” 

Her consolatory remark, ‘‘ There was the light from the 
fireplace,” of course helps us to reconstruct for ourselves 
1 scene with which she and other ‘‘improvements” have 
nothing to do 

The faint blue reek pervading the room from the low 
peat fire in the grate gives a touch of local atmosphere 
essentially Scottish. The fire burned more brightly on 
that stormy January night of 1759. We close our eyes 
and see the mother, weak and thankful, in the shadowy 
recess, the group of kindly gossips bustling about her and 
the new-comer, the proud father receiving the congratula 
tions of the gypsy tramp, who predicted: 


He'll hae misfortunes great an’ sma’, 
But ay a heart aboou them a’, 
He'll be a credit to us a’, 

We'll a’ be proud o° Robin. 


The deal dresser filled up, as now, all the back of the 
room not occupied by window and bed-place. In the 
middle of the floor was the table at which, we are told, 
the father sat to read Shakespeare to his family on winter 
nights, and aoout which the household gathered for meals 
and evening prayers. It is pushed against the dresser to 
leave space for the passage of tourist visitors. This ob- 
long product of country carpentry is scarred all over with 
the names of those whose signatures, 


Like their faces, 
Do mach abound in public places 


that are consecrated ground to angels and right-minded 
men. At the corner of the ingle was the old spinning- 
wheel, now to be seen in the other room, where it proba- 
bly stood, still and silent, on the birth-night. Elbow- 
room must have been as rare a luxury as sofa and carpet 
in the “ but,” which was kitchen, bedroom, sitting-room, 
and bedchamber all in one, when the children’s stools, 
the table, wheel, and the parents’ chairs were in place. 
One of the latter, bound over and about with cords, lest it 
should be sat upon, backs up against the “‘ set-in” 

One rapid sweep of fancy collects the household, as in 
The Cotter's Saturday Night, « faithful portraiture of 
Burns's own home life. We group the me bairns and 
the ‘' wee-things,” the “‘ lisping infant prattling on the 
father’s knee,” the busy mother, who, 


Wr’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gare auld claes look amaist as weel ‘s new, 


‘*the eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown,” not for- 
getting the ‘‘strappan youth,” her lover, and wonder 
unto despair how furniture and people got into the room; 
how the home party ate their supper of ** halesome par- 
ritch,” milk, oateake, and cheese, then knelt about the 
** saint, the father and the husband,” while he prayed. 
Where did the children sleep?” is our natural query. 

‘* This was the only bedroom. The parlor was seldom 
used except upon grand occasions, such as christenings, 
marriages, funerals, and the like.” 

We listen and disbelieve. The civil custodian was no 
more here on that January night than we were. We in- 
sist mentally and stubbornly upon transferring the elder 
bairns, the wee toddlers, ond tnine infant, for the nonce, 
to the ‘‘ ben,” or parlor. ‘‘A but an’ a ben” was the con- 
ventional! thing in cottage architecture at that date. This 
particular ben is an uninteresting room, notwithstanding 
our arbitrary plenishings of cots and pallets for the 
‘*hantle” of juvenile Burnses. It is separated from the 
but by a square hall, four by five feet square. Into this 
the front door, set in the exact middle of the house, opens. 
It is double -leaved, and a wrought-iron hook, eighteen 
inches long, made fast to the wall, when hasped, kept 
one-half of it shut, leaving the other free for the coming 
and going of family and friends. The house is flush with 
the village street, and was formerly secured against in- 
truders by a latch, above which a bit of wood was stuck 
at night so it could not be lifted from without. 

Like the “‘ but,” the *‘ ben ” had but one window at the 
date of the overflow of younglings which we have decided 
was imperatively necessary on that stormy birth-night. 
This one inlet of air and light was in the streetward wall, 
and had six panes, six inches long by four wide, in each 
sash 

Yet the room was airy and cheerful by comparison 
with the more important “ but.” The practical humane 
sister-housewife cannot but hope that when 

November chill blew lood wi’ angry sigh, 
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the “‘ thrifty wife” so far defied the Ayrshire Grundy as 
to take her needle, shears, and making-over to this larger 
room to spare her eyesight. 

A round light-stand that belonged to the Burnses is 
here, and half of one wall is Pham by an old sign-board, 
defaced by initial-cutting. A portrait of Burns, rudely 
painted, and much the worse for Weather, adorns the board 
which hung in front of the cottage after it passed out of 
the elder Burns’s hands and became a public-house. It 
was purchased by the trustees of the Burns Monument 
several years ago, and is kept in excellent repair. The 
brown thatch of the roof is a foot and a half thick, and 
beautifully laid and trimmed. 

The addition of two other rooms for the storage of 
relics is in exact keeping with the original building. 
Two chairs from the Ayr public-house, lettered ** Tam 0’ 
Shanter” and ‘‘ Souter Jobnny,” a toddy-ladle used by 
Burns in Nance Tiunock’s house, a deal *‘ leaf-table,” and 
a brass candlestick, once his property, are passed hastily 
by as we catch a glimpse of a book of his autograph let- 
ters and the original manuscript of Tam o’ Shanter. Burns 
wrote a strong, legible hand, not in the least like the 
sprawling characters of the average self-taught man. 
Two of the best-known lines of the famous poem are 
usually printed and quoted thus, 


Or, like the snow-fall on the river, 
One moment white, then gone forever. 


An unexpurgated and careful Edinburgh edition has 
them, 
Or, like the snow-falls ‘on the river, 
One moment white—then melts forever. 
The peasant poet boldly uses ‘* like” as a synonym for 
**as”"—a common provincialism in our Southern States 
and in some parts of England at this day— 


Or, like the snow falls in the river, 
One moment white—then melts forever. 


The compound word ‘‘ snow-falls” is a modern altera- 
tion that improves neither figure nor syntax. 

“‘Only a but an’a ben!” We say it musingly, leaning 
over the railing on the top of the inharmonious Grecian 
temple erected to the memory of the ploughman genius. 

The lovely visible pastoral spread below us, and as far 
as the eye can reach, is all ‘‘ the Burns country.” Thus 
it is set down in guide-books; thus the passionate pilgrim 
from the Land of the Sunset names it in exulting tender- 
ness. These are Robert Burns’s hills, green to the brows, 
and dotted with trees. The lowlands, where cattle feed 
and men are ploughing, and driving home loaded wains to 
the rick-yard, include the fields hallowed by his toil. His 
ploughshare uprooted the daisy, and it was no longer a 
weed; in unearthing a field- mouse it made the ** wee, 
sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie” pathetic and symbolic 
for all time. The smell of peat in the sun-filled air is as 
sweet to us for his sake as the perfume of the hardy late 
roses growing about the base of his monument; the rip- 
+ of the Doon filling up the silences of the dreamy day 
8 set to the music of his verse. 

His spirit does not haunt—it possesses our willing souls 
in bonny, bonny Ayrshire. 

Yet—only ‘‘a but an’ a ben!” 
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RS. WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH, the newly elected 
president of the New York State Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, brings to the office a trained experience as a 
club woman. Although usually identified with Sorosis, 
because of her service as president of that well-known or- 
ganization, Mrs. Helmuth is an ardent worker in several 
other clubs—the Clio, Woman’s Press Club, Professional 
Woman's League, Woman’s Health Protective, and Wo- 
man’s Guild of the New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital. Mrs. Helmuth’s work in philanthropy 
antedates by a long time her club career, and constitutes 
a splendid record. The Woman’s Guild was organized by 
her, and with the exception of one year, she has been its 
president ever since it was founded. The Guild has 
charge of the domestic part of the hospital, and has pro- 
vided in a large degree the money for that side of the 
institution. This brief summary of Mrs. Helmuth’s pub- 
lic work does scant justice to her persistent and faithful la- 
bor in behalf of many laudable enterprises. Asa prompt, 
tactful, and well-informed presiding officer, Mrs. Helmuth 
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has demonstrated her ability many times; most recently in 
her excellent conduct of the complex situation during the 
late Federation meeting at Syracuse. 


ONE OF THE MOST ADMIRABLY FORMULATED pro- 
grammes for a year’s work that has come under the notice 
of this department is that included in the calendar for 
1897-8 of the Friday Afternoon Club of Brooklyn. New 
York. It relates to the Ottoman Empire, and is he ppily 
titled,‘‘ Where Empires Meet. The Battle-ground Jf the 
Century.” Poland, the lost country, is the subject of the 
first meeting, introduced in a preliminary talk of ten min- 
utes on ‘“‘ The Rise and Development of the Polish Na- 
tion, from Frederick the Great to Napoleon.” Supple- 
mentary papers present Poland’s part in the Eastern 
question. he next meeting relates to Servia, the Otto- 
man Empire's first loss, and two meetings are given up to 
Greece, the second depletion of the Eastern power. The 
fourth meeting discusses Turkey from the Independence 
of Greece to the Crimean war. The sixth meeting brings 
in Roumania, the third loss of the empire, and the seventh 
is devoted to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the eighth 
and ninth being devoted respectively to the discussion of 
Hungary and Austria. The two final meetings of the 
course finish this most comprehensive view of the Otto- 
man Empire, a sub-topic of one of these meetings being 
Bulgaria, the empire’s fourth loss. The last papers of 
the course, at the meeting next April, are on ‘‘ Abdul- 
Hamid II.” and the “ Present Condition of European 
Concert.” The arrangement of the reference list in the 
calendar is particularly to be commended, the books re- 
ferred. to fitting in under the topic to which they belong. 


The Friday Afternoon Club has been regarded as one of 
the most thoughtful and earnest of the coterie of Brook- 
lyn clubs. Its membership is limited to fifty, and is 
characterized by a peculiar loyalty and devotion to the 
circle which it comprises. A large proportion of the 
membership is made up of young women, with a good 
balancing power of older matrons. This seems an es- 

sially happy circumstance, and the absence of an age- 
ine, and the charming mingling on common ground of 
mothers and daughters, give a peculiar distinction to 
this favorite club. The unbounded enthusiasm of the 
majority is fully shared by the minority, which in its turn 
preserves and contributes the poise and wisdom of expe- 
rience. The club is especially fortunate in its president, 
Miss Louise Shannon, a young woman of graceful pres- 
ence, who presides with a most attractive combination of 
affability and dignity. One of the articles of the consti- 
tution provides that three consecutive absences from the 
club without an excuse shall constitute a resignation. 
This way of meeting the somewhat delicate question of 
the apathetic member may be a hint to other organiza- 
tions who may encounter such. It is to be doubted if the 
rule has ever been enforced in the Friday Afternoon Club. 
The meetings begin on the last Friday in October, and oc- 
cur fortnightly until the middle of April. First vice-pre 
sident, Miss Langthorne; second vice-president, Mrs. R. 
Westbrook; eoevennentins secretary, Miss Kneeland; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Stephens; treasurer, Miss Bon. 


THE REPORT OF THE EpUCATIONAL COMMITTEE at the 
first annual convention of the Georgia State Federation 
was one of the most important presented before that body 
during its recent three days’ session at Rome in that State. 
Mrs. Robert Emory Park, of Holton, is the chairman of 
this committee, and has done most effective work during 
the year in its behalf. The outline of study on the sub 
ject which was prepared for the use of the federated 
clubs is remarkably clear and concise, yet comprehensive, 
but this has been by no means the extent of her work for 
education. The dearest ambition of the Educational Com- 
mittee is to see women admitted to all the privileges of 
higher education which are accorded to men in the State, 
and to this end the Federation has presented a bill to the 
Georgia Legislature advocating its earnest desire. This 
was done after wide correspondence on the part of Mrs. 
Lowe, president of the Federation, and Mrs. Park. The 
Chancellor of the State University was not radical in his 
support of the scheme, his letter showing the chivalric 
courtesy of the Southern gentleman combined with the 
conservatism of one who, as he said, ‘‘ clings to the tradi- 
tions of the old South.” His attitude, however, was not 
one of opposition, but of hesitation. Many eminent men 
throughout the State endorsed the plan without reserve, 
and though at this writing the decision is not known, it is 
expected that the bill will be favorably reported upon. 


Mrs. Park’s devoted and intelligent work will be largel 
responsible for its success, though the unanimous Aun ve | 
of the Federation as a body has been exerted in its behalf, 
and has proved itself a power. From a club woman pres- 
ent comes a brief summary of the Federation meeting: 
“It was a brilliant gathering of the representative women 
of the Empire State of the South. Mrs. W. B. Lowe, the 
State president, presided, and was unanimously re-elected 
for another year to the office which she has filled with 
such dignity, and in which she has harmonized every dis- 
cordant note. With the exception of Miss Crozier, of 
Tennessee, who gave a forcible talk on ‘* Co-operation,” 
the meeting was distinctive from the fact that ever 
speaker was from Georgia. One of the most notable ad- 
dresses was that of Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Cartersville, on 
the relation of the library to the educational work of 
Georgia. A bright paper was contributed by Miss Alice 
Baxter, of Atlanta, setting forth the claims of the George 
Washington Memorial. Among other distinguished club 
women present who read papers were Mrs. oy chair- 
man of the Library Committee; Mrs. Charles Read, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Woman’s Club; Mrs. Beulah Moseley, 
chairman of State Press Committee, and others. The Fed- 
eration will enlarge its work of last year, and will start 
libraries in eon town, with travelling libraries for the 
country, and will increase materially the number of free 
kindergartens.” The work of the Federation during its 
one short year of existence has been phenomenal, and its 
promise for vigorous activity continues. 

The grace and charm which have always been the 
dower of Southern women do not desert them when they 
gather in groups and formal assemblages, and their ex- 
ecutive ability and force in administration must be ac- 
knowledged : <= unprejudiced observers. The club 
women of the South illustrate the finest qualities of Amer- 
ican womanhood. MARGARET HaminTonN WELCH. 
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ANSWERS:-TO ‘34 
CORRESPONDENTS 


M. F.—Yon will find it almost impossible to arrange a bridal veil 
becomingly if you wish it to hang over the face unless you have it in 
two pieces. By so doing you can leave the back as long as you wish, 
and the front can easily be adjusted with fine hair-pins so that it will 
all look as thongh it were in one piece. You mast first have the hair 
arranged high on the head, then either gather the veil or lay it in 
pleats, with the fulness ag much in the back as possible. A spray of 
flowers should cover the pleats or gathers, and you must be careful to 
have the effect becoming to the side face. 


Constant Reapee.—I should advise your making the waist to look 
as smart as possible. If you are slender, a good one to follow is the 
waist without any seams in the back or front—the back quite plain, 
the front fall. Then you should have a wide cape-collar of pale rose 
velvet, over which you can put your lace; the collar must not begin 
high in the neck, but below a round yoke of fine tucked taffeta of 
shaded green and pink with high stock-collar, and just at the back of 
the neck a secant rache of the velvet. The sleeves must be small, but 
full enough at the top to hold out the velvet and lace collar. A black 
satin fitted belt is the best finish, and you can, if it is more becoming, 
have a basque just at the back.—If yon decide to dye your silk gown, 
red will be the best color, but it will be difficult to get a good red, and 
you mast be explicit in your directions to the dyer. A black net sash 
and some spangled net will trim it satisfactorily. 


Lvoy.—The material of which you enclose sample is a sort of poplin, 
I should say, but comes under the head of novelty goods. I should 
advise your making the skirt in circular shape, untrimmed, as the ma- 
terial is one that does not need trimming. The waist you would best 
make with yoke effect in front. The yoke of satin the color of the 
bright thread, and covered with squares of black lace and black velvet 
sewed together and outlined with black round braid. Below the yoke 
the material should be in a blouse and overhang the belt, which can 
be of velvet or satin with jewelled buckle. You can have the sleeves 
match the yoke, or of the material of the gown, but they must be emall, 
excepting at the top. Lining with taffeta silk is all the stiffening that 
is required in sleeves at present, but some dressmakers put in a pleated 
cap of stiffening about two inches in depth when cambric linings are 
used. I cannot tell you the average length of the shoulder seam, for 
it depends entirely upon a person's figure. The new gowns have the 
shoulder seams as long as can be worn comfortably.—The matelassé 
is quite in fashion, and is much smarter than any light-weight cloth. 

As for the green velvet cape, I should advise your making it into a 
blouse, but mast warn you that the present furor for blouses is likely 
to be short-lived.—White lace is used inside all collars, street gowns, 
house gowns, capes, etc., and in the sleeves of most gowns also. 
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sleeves smaller. 


You would best leave your jacket as it is, only make the 

The same style of jacket is worn this season.— You 
should also remodel your black satin.—The best way to arrange your 
Puisley shaw! is to try some pattern, but it will be a difficult piece of 
work, and you will do better to bave it thoroughly and skilfally done 
by some first-class dressmaker. 


Srineten.—If I were you I would not go to an agent first about my 
little apartment in New York; that is, if 1 could afford the time to take 
a walk about the streets and to look for myself, It is the easiest thing 
in the world to tell an apartment-house, and this without having to 
look for the “ Buttons” at the door. The windows almost invariably 
betray it, even) when the arrangement of the door does not do so and 
you cannot get a glimpse of the line of letter-boxes and bells inside. 

The window-curtains of apartment-houses are sure to be different 
on every floor. There is as much individuality in windows as in 
houses or people, and the very variety you see in the windows of some 
tall houses, or in these made over, betrays the apartment, those of no 
two tenants ever seeming alike. At the same time the window- 
shades are always alike, most landlords farnishing them by the lot. 
These are only some suggestions to aid you in your search, and to 
protect you from the embarrassment of ringing the belis of private 
houses, For you are always entitled to ring for the janitor of an 
apartinent-house. He is there to answer questions, and a word or two 
with him will tell you'all you want to know about prices or the pros- 
pect of empty flats. 

This, then, is the plan that I would follow: After making up my 
mind how far away I wanted to be from some general centre, or how 
near 1 wanted to be to some special locality, I would then decide upon 
a given radius, as, for instance, the sixties, if it were near the desired 
locality, the seventies, or the twenties or thirties, or even the district 
below Fourteenth Street, which old New-Yorkers prefer to any other 
in town. Having then decided this, I would walk that district day 
after day up and down and round the corner. And I would look up 
at all the windows, and in at all the doors, and see what seemed the 
best of them. And then I would stop to ask about the different 
places, get names and prices, and when I had found something ap- 
proaching what I needed in the way of size, and of what I could pay in 
the way of rent, I would then extend my inquiries, investigating all 
about the house from either the ageut or the policeman, or a clergy- 
mau,or some one who could tell me what the general reputation of 
the house was for comfort or quiet or respectability. 

I know of many people who have done this when they came to town, 
and always with success. 


Mepirentanran.—Nothing could be more cuarming than the trip 
you mean to make. I almost envy you; I certainly wish you all the 
pleasure that was mine when I made the same one, without, however, 
going, a8 you intend to do, to either London or Paris efterward. But 
before I answer your questions, do let me advise you to stop at the 
island of Majorca; it is so beautiful, so primitive in some ways, 80 
progressive in others. You will find on that island the famous con- 
vent of Valdemosa, where George Sand once spent a winter, and some 
few miles beyond this convent, and still higher on the is 
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deck. This is 390 much better than a long coat, which is always blow- 
ing about your legs and impeding your progress. Besides, a cape is 
easily taken off, and along the Mediterranean shores you can meet at 
every turn men and boys who will carry your wraps all day for you 
when you want to walk and be free of the weight. Therefore I should 
advise first of all this cape, then a warm jacket, not too heavy to wear 
underneath it. And these two outside garments, so far as the ques- 
tion of utility is concerned, would be all you needed, unless you have 
a light fur cape ; you need one in the cathedrals. Of course you must 
take a steamer rng, perhaps two, not only for the boat, but for the 
trains, which are as cold as Greenland. At some railroad stations 
you can get a hot arrangement for your feet, but it is unsafe to de- 
pend on them. Be sure to carry warm under-clothes, especially the 
equestrian tights, as they are called, which you wear over your other 
drawers and your stockings, and which, being black, are a great pro- 
tection, and have no weight. 

You say you are not restricted as to means, and that you like to have 
“a dressy wardrobe.” For all that, however, you do not want to be 
heavily encumbered with baggage. You need very few clothes. The 
best-dressed persons I saw wore dark biue serge jackets and skirts, 
and carried in their tranks a variety of waists—some of silk, some of 
only muslin. There is no mistaking the traveller wherever she is seen, 
and so it always seems a little vulgar to be too mach dressed on one 
of these trips. You will see that when you are there. To be over- 
dressed in travelling is like wearing diamonds to market. At the same 
time, if you are likely to meet people in their own houses or to be 
entertained, I should most certainly carry an evening dress. You will 
need it, too, at Nice or at Cannes; that is, if you care to go to the balls 
that are given in the hotel. I do not know how you would feel about 
doing that. 

When you get to Paris you will need mure clothes, for there you 
will go about; at the same time the rule holds good, and the more 
simply you are dressed for the street the better. Why not have a 
fresh blue serge to keep for that place, and then look about to see 
what the nicest women are wearing? I certainly would not carry 
clothes to Paris any more than I would coals to Newcastle. But I 
should be carefal bow I chose my hats. I heard a French officer once 
say that every Parisian knew an American at once by the hats she 
chose, Do not make the mistake of so many of our countrywomen 
and copy conspicuous models. And do not allow yourself to be over- 
drested in hotels. You will see how much worse it seems there than 
it does even here. Don’t think too mach about clothes, in fact, until 
you have done all your sight-seeing ; at the same time keep your eyes 
open for the things that strike you as being in good taste, and copy 
those. 


Lueeritia.—You must read Dante's “ {uferno” if yon want to find the 
story of Francesca to which you refer. This beautiful woman, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, was the daughter of Guido da Polenta, a lord of Rimini, 
and lived in the thirteenth century. By her father she was given in 
marriage to another young lord of Rimini, Lanciotto, who was de- 
formed. Francesca, however, fell in love with her husband’s younger 
brother Paolo. Their secret being discovered by Lanciotto, both these 
unhappy lovers were slain. Dante meets them in hell, where they are 
doomed to wander eternally. She tells Dante why she fell. 

Few stories have inspired so many other poets and painters as this 
one which Dante telle. In your reading you will come upon refer- 
ences to it, a&# you say you have done. The consequence of their 
guilt, as Dante describes it, makes a strange appeal to the imagination. 
No story of modern frailty ever seems to have the pathos in it of this. 

Leigh Hant has written a poem, “ The story of Rimini,” about the 
unhappy Francesca. And there have been two important tragedies 
of which she was the heroine; one by Silvio Pellico, one by Boker. 
There are also many famous pictures of which she is the subject. 
You may have seen these, or reproductions of them, without asso- 
ciating them in your mind with the Francesca of romance. Cabanel 
has painted one, and Ary Scheffer, George Frederick Watts, and other 
well-known artists have painted others. 

This George Frederick Watts, by-the-bye, once painted a superb pic- 
ture called “ Neptane’s Horses.” If you have chanced to read that 
magnificent poem, by Rudyard Kipling, “ White Horses,” which ap- 
peared in the first number of Literature, and if you know this picture 
of Watts as well, you will be able to see, as critics have already pointed 
out, how marvellously poet and painter have each caught the spirit of 
the sea, aud bow each seems to be complementing the other in his 
idea. No other painter could have illustrated Kipling so well; and no 
poet has caught quite the same spirit in his written word that Watts 
has suggested on his canvas. 


L. H. F.—I am glad to see that the form of wedding nt 
card you quote will be used; it is so much more courteous a mode of 
announcement than the usual all-engraved form, and while it may be 
a little more trouble to send such cards with the name of the person 
addressed written out in full, it is just so much more of a compliment 
and pleasure to the recipient to get one like this: 





Mr. and Mrs. John Brown 
ADNOUNCE LO «1... cee cee eee een eeees 
the marriage of their danghter 
etc. 


Ido not think it at all necessary to send an individual card to every 
member of a large family; it would be quite correct to write on a 
card, and address the envelope containing it, ‘‘ The Misses Smith” 
where there are several daughters in a family who are unmarried, and 
if there are four or five unmarried sons ali living at home, I would 
certainly advise ding one ement to them all, as “ The 
Messrs. Smith.” It is, as you know, considered more elegant to send 
a separate invitation or card of any kind to every unmarried man of a 
family, while, curiously enough, it is perfectly good form to inclade all 
the uumarried daughters in one card ; the reason for this distinction is 
doubtless that unmarried sons do not always, or, indeed, as a usual 
thing, all live at home, while, until they are married, daughters are sup- 
posed to reside under their father’s roof; but where sons do live at 
home an invitation or announcement may be sent collectively. 





Etiquette decrees that a married woman, whether she be a bride 
or matron of a few or many years standing, shall leave two of her 





one of the residences of an Archduke of Austria, Miramar, as it is 
called. He has built there a hostelry where strangers can stay for a 
number of days—not exactly as his gueste, for they must supply their 
own food, but his guests in another way, since they pay nothing for 
their rooms. But if I told you anything else about Majorca,1 fear 
that I would never get to the questions you have asked. For Majorca 
is a place which leaves so many happy memories that any reference to 
it starts a whole avalanche in the minds of one furtanate enough to 
have been there. 


To return, then, to your wardrobe for the trip: Remember that, in 
spite of all that the poets have sung, the Mediterranean is not 
smooth, nor are its shores in winter warm. You will be as cold as you 
have ever been in Boston unless you are protected. Tie hotels, too, 
are not heated as ours are, so you cannot warm up in your room, and 
unless you exercise a great dea! you shiver all day long. 

On the steamer, of course, you need a heavy wrap; indeed, you need 
it everywhere; or when you drive, although the roses are in bloom, 
the winds, especially on the mountains, are bitter. For instance, there 
is that drive you will be sure to take—the Cornice drive, us it is called. 
That part of it which carries you from Nice to Monte Carlo carries you 
over the tops of the mountains, and you need shawis and wraps, to 
say nothing of hot-water bottles, if you happen to be sensitive to 
cold, And yet when you get to Monte Carlo there will be roses and 
heliotropes all in bloom ont-of-doors. 

I found that a heavy golf cape was the best thing to carry—a very 
heavy golf cape, I mean, thick enough to keep out the salt water on 


husband's visiting-cards with one of her own when calling on an- 
other married woman, but while this is a general rule, many exceptions 
to it are made even by women of fashion, who are supposed to set the 
standard; no one cares to waste more of those smal! but rather expen- 
sive bits of card-board than is necessary, and there are many allowable 
ways of economizing in this direction. I myself make the following 
distinctions: I leave two of my husband's cards and one of my own 
when calling upon a bride for the first time (a bride leaves the same 
number when returning her first calls after her marriage), or on a 
stranger, a woman with whom I have only the most formal calling ac- 
quaintance, one recently come to town to live or for a visit, a hostess 
in acknowledgment of an invitation to my husband and myself, and I 
usually leave the same namber of cards in making my first visits at the 
beginning of the season every year ; but in making subsequent calls in 
the usual round of the season's visiting I leave only one of my hus- 
band’s cards with one of my own, and at the most, no matter how 
many people I ask for who all live in the same house, I leave only two 
of my own cards and three of my husband's. Visiting-cards must al- 
ways be handed to the servant who opens the door, unless at a large 
reception, where the person who attends the door is presumably too 
much occupied with that particular duty to have hands or time for any 
other; the visitors then are expected to themselves deposit their cards 
in a bow! or on a salver which i« placed to receive them. 


M. E. B.—At this season of the year, when considering what to sng- 
gest for the decorations, menu, and souvenirs for a yellow luncheon, 
one’s thoughts first fly to yellow chrysanthemams, those lovely round 
blooms which certainly must form the floral centre-piece of the table 
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and be placed in bowls and vases about the rooms where the enter- 
tainment will be given. On the white table-cloth, with a centre-piece 
embroidered in yellow or green or all white finished with lace, the 
chrysanthemums wil! be delightful arranged in a low bed resting 
on greens and reaching almost to the covers on all sides; scattered 
about on the table will be little dishes filled with yellow frosted cakes, 
yellow sugared bonbons, salted almonds, large yellow peppermints,and 
if artificial light is desired, the table will be made still more attractive 
by the addition of candles burning at the ends or corners in candelabra 
or single sticks under yellow shades. As the fate is to be given to an- 
nounce an engagement, the hostess may desire to have the souvenirs 
suggestive of the reason of the entertainment, but let me tell you of 
one of the prettiest luncheon souvenirs I have ever seen, which was 
Pp ted at a lunch I recently attended. At every cover were 
small, square, silvered metal baskets filled with earth and the loveliest 
tiny growing palms in them; the baskets were tied with colored ribbon, 
and the effect of the table was most attractive; the little jardiniére 
lasted with care several weeks, and was a constant reminder of the 
pleasant luncheon, and the silver basket will last for years, and be a 
very pretty receptacle for holding bits of paper, matches, or odds and 
ends on the toilet table or desk. Let me also suggest that the place 
cards be cut in the shape of hearts, and decorated with yellow love- 
knots, and that in the mena some other conceit be worked in 





The fare can start with grape-fruit cut in the shape of baskets, 
with one-half of the pulp removed, and the skin cut to form a handle ; 
the seeds should be taken out and powdered sugar sprinkled over the 
fruit, and a few candied cherries put on for decoration; then come 
bouillon, deviled fish in shells, creamed sweetbreads, chops with green 
pease and scalloped potatoes, salad of celery and apple covered with 
mayonnaise lying in a bed of lettuce leaves, served with cream cheese, 
guava jelly, and water biscuits; then individual ices in the form of 
hearts, love-kn ots, or even turtle-doves; and last, coffee in demi-tasses, 
bonbone, and fruit. 


A Sunsortner.—A visitor is under certain well-defined obligations 
to the lady of the house where she stops, and among them is the im- 
portant one that she shall invite no one to call who she is not certain 
her hostess would be glad to know and have as a future acquaintance. 
But it is not obligatory for a young woman to enclose her hostess’s 
cards with all the cards she sends to her friends to acquaint them with 
her arrival. When ber friends call, of course, she makes it a point to 
ask her hostess to receive them, but this is all that is necessary. The 
young lady can send her card alone to each of the brothers in a sepa- 
rate envelope, unless the hostess prefers that her card also shall be 
enclosed; the really important thing, after all, is to consult and 
acquiesce in the pleasure of the lady of the honse. No matter to what 
part of a wedding ceremonial one may be invited, the service or re- 
ception, or, indeed, if one only receives announcement cards, it is obli- 
gatory to call on the bride afterwards on her at-home days or day, or 
if she has no especial time for receiving, on any day within the next 
few months. It is not so much that one wishes to show appreciation 
of an invitation that one makes this call as to show the young ma- 
troa that one wishes her good fortune at the beginning of her new life. 


C. M.C.—I am not sure that I understand your question exactly. 
An invitation to an at home with tea at five o’clock may mean that a 
hostess has sent you and a limited number of her other friends her 
card with tea, etc., written in one corner; or it may mean that she has 
written you a personal note asking you to come to tea at that time; 
or it may mean that you have received one of a large number of invi- 
tations which were sent geuverally by the hostess to all on her calling- 
list—an invitation engraved and formally worded. None of these invi- 
tations except the note should be answered at all. If you are not 
able to attend the other functivns, they should be acknowledged 
by your visiting-card, with nothing written on it, sent in an envelope 
addressed to the hostess to reach her on the appointed day, and you 
must call on her some day soon after. This acknowledgment is al! 
that is required, unless R.S.V.P. is on the invitation. An invitation in 
the form of a persona! note certainly does require an answer, and the 
only proper response is a like note written and signed by yourself; 
while to a formal invitation the only admissible form of regret reads as : 


Miss Louise Smith 
regrets that she will be unable to accept 
Mrs. Percy Loomis’s 
kind invitation for Tuesday afternoon, 
December eighth. 
(Address. } 


A. F. 8.—The birth of a baby is such good tidings to send and re- 
ceive that it should be done in the daintiest, most attractive way pos- 
sible. I think the prettiest mode of telling the good news to al! ex- 
cept the family and most intimate friends, who of course are notified 
at once by a personal note or telegram from the proud father, is by 
means of tiny cards, prettily engraved with the name of the important 
little personage and the date of birth; this small bit of card-board is 
fastened to the mother’s visiting-card with a bit of white ribbon passed 
through small holes made in the tops of both cards, and tied in a neat 
little bow. Sometimes the father’s card is enclosed too, but that 
seems to me to give altogether more attention to this parent than he 
rightly deserves at such atime. No; place aux dames, then! When 
ready to receive visitors other than the nearest relatives—usually about 
two weeks after the birth madam wurse and the doctor allow it— 
then send out these cards, and afterwards mother arf@ baby should 
await congratulations, and be in readiness to welcome all who may 
come into their especial sanctum. 


J. M. E.—Indeed an acknowledgment should be sent for such a very 
kindly and notable expression of sympathy as resolutions passed 
by the members of an order or society, and sent by them to the be- 
reaved family. Some member of the family should write a note of 
thanks, which must be well done and graciously expressed, for it will 
probably be read to the members of the order. Other expressions of 
sympathy, personal notes, etc., which come to a bereaved family at the 
time of affliction may be acknowledged, but it is not as imperative to 
do so at once as in the above case. One in affliction is not judged 
harshly if unable to acknowledge all the kindness that friends show, 
but it is best, if possible, to send a word of thanks, or even only a card 
to show some appreciation of sympathy and thoughtfuluess. 


Mus. A. B.—There are portiéres of every kind and description nowa- 
days, from the pretty jangling ones made of beads and reeds to those of 
heavy tapestry and brocades, What one must consider in getting por- 
tiéres for any room is the coloring of the place in which they are to 
hang and the limits of one’s purse ; neither of these important items 
do you mention, but I will try to advise you from the suggestions you 
give. I will take it for granted that there is a good deal of wood-work 
in the halls where the portiéres are to be, perhaps a hard-wood floor 
and wainscot, and that the walls are bung in a neutral-colored paper or 
stuff, and that both back and front halls are well lighted, as otherwise 
you would not want portiéres between them. Send for samples, or go 
to a good upholsterer’s and make a selection from one of the lovely 
cotton and silk goods that are so mach in vogue—a reps of a dull Pom- 
peian red or a soft wood brown; or, if you prefer a figured goods, a 
tapestry with a dark green background and design in yellows; or, if you 
can be more extravagant, get a cotton plush, und have the portiéres 
made of this with a satin-finished lining. In any case a neutral color 
will be the best thing. These goods all come fifty inches wide. The 
finishing, whether lived or not, should be a heavy cord to match the 
material exactly, run down the outside edge of the curtains. The rod 
on which the curtains are hung should be of brass, but not too large 
around or heavy,and there should be no rings and hooks, but the por- 
titres should be finished with a hem at the top, which must be large 
enough to allow the rod to be ran through it. They should be drawn 
back on either side of the space, falling straight to the floor. 
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WINTER STREET AND HOUSE 


TOILETTES. 


‘EVERAL new trimmings for bodices are illustrated in 
\) the group Figs. 1-3. ig. 1 is for a light cashmere or 
taffeta afternoon gown. It has around belted waist, with 
a full vest of broché silk, which is framed in braid-lace 
jacket pieces. The jacket front, which is made of white 
mohair braid, but can also be reproduced in black, is made 
by a working pattern given in Fig. 76 on the pattern sheet 


with last week's BAzaR 


A fancy waist for a black silk gown (Fig. 2) is of ac- 
cordion-pleated mauve chiffon. The upper part of the 
the 
shoulders down is veiled by a jet passementerie blouse 
with a belt The sleeves are made of the skirt silk. 

A novel trimming for a dressy cloth waist is shown in 
Fig. 3. In this gown the skirt and sleeves are made of 


chiffon shows in a guimpe, while the rest 


cloth, while the blouse body is an open 
black mohair braid lattice-work over a 
bright contrasting silk. The pattern of 
the blouse is given in Figs. 77 and 78 on 
last week's pattern sheet, and the detail 
of the work is shown in Fig: 4. The 
full width of the braid is half an inch, 
and it is crossed to leave open squares 
ofan inch. These are crossed by bars 
of heavy black silk twist, with the centre 
darned to form a spider; where the silk 
18 carried from square to square a cross 
is worked at the intersections of the 
braid, and a knot at the middle of the 
spaces between 

A heliotrope cloth gown is made with 
a belted blouse-coat. Black mohair braid 
is put in scalloped rows on the skirt and 
sleeves and in an interlaced pattern on 
the fronts of the blouse. The flaring 


HELIOTROPE CLOTH COSTUME WITH BRAID 
AND FUR. 


collar and broad single revers are faced with 
beaver, and a narrow edging of the fur finishes 
the bottom and wrists. A heliotrope silk pleat- 
ing falls from the edge of the revers. 

The tea’gown illustrated is of ivory-white 
drap d’été, accordion-pleated. Over the accor- 
dion-pleated body is a short low-cut bolero, 
with tabs descending at the front and caught 
together with a ribbon bow at the ends. The 
edges are braided, and the fronts and sleeves 
slashed and caught with braid loops and gilt 
buttons 

In the evening gown shown the back and 
sides are of Parma-violet moiré, while the vest 
and tablier are of embroidered net over violet 
taffeta. The sides and bottom of the skirt are 
bordered with lace. The waist is cut with a 
short point at the back, and has puffed sleeves 
with lace frills and lace-bordered cap. 

The black velours cape with round back and 
long tab fronts, shown on page 1017, is orna- 
mented with a vine of appliqué embroidery in 
black satin and jet. It is edged with a band 
of beaver fur, and faced with the same fur in 
the collar 
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Pies. 1-3.—VARIOUS BODICE TRIMMINGS.—(Sxe Fis. 4) 


An illuminated cheviot in black with red and green is 
relieved by black soutache and black velvet. The blouse 
waist has a shield front, slashed, with revers and flaring 
collar of black velvet opening on a small vest of the dress 
material. The vest and shield are braided with black 
soutache, and two slender designs start from the velvet 
belt and go half-way down the front of the skirt. 

A cloth reception gown of a delicate light sea green has 
a shallow guimpe of shirred pink chiffon, and a side frill 
of the same in the edge which fasiens over. The waist is 
banded perpendicularly with narrow gold-threaded braid, 
and finished with a jewelled belt. Narrow bands of mink 
fur are at the neck, wrists, and around the bottom of the 
skirt; that on the skirt headed by several rows of braid. 


EVENING GOWN. 








Fie, 4.—DETAIL OF BODICE TRIMMING 
FIG. 3—HALF SIZE. 


A simple evening gown for a young 
irl is of white dotted net. The skirt 
s of the net taken double, and mount- 
ed on a satin under-skirt. Near the foot 
it is bordered with triple frills of white 
satin ribbon, curving upward on the 
sides and there trimmed with a knot and 
a small bouquet. The net is cross- 
draped on the front of the waist, and in 
lengthwise gathers at the back, while the 
neck is edged with triple frills of ribbon. 

Pink crépe de Chine is the material of 
a reception gown which has a full skirt 
bordered with a lace flounce, with the 
lace carried up the left side at the edges 

of a narrow accordion - pleated panel. 
The sleeves and the lower part of the 


TEA GOWN WITH BOLERO JACKET. 


front of the waist are cross-draped, while the 
upper part forms a deep guimpe, which is 
framed in festooned lace. 

The skirt of a pink bengaline evening gown 
is short-trained and plain, the décolleté waist 
pointed and with puffed sleeves. White lace 
is draped about the low neck to give a square 
effect, and a bunch of roses is placed on the 
side. An afternoon gown of silver-gray taffeta 
has a full waist, which is tucked in toward the 
belt, and the top of the skirt is tucked to have 
a continuous effect with the waist. The belt is 
of the taffeta with silver embroidery. 


SOME TINY HOUSE-GARDENS. 


| people shrink from the very idea of 
4 house-plants; and with good reason, for 
greater tyrants than a dozen pots, more or Jess, 
of badly selected and worse managed specimens 
it would be hard to find. They insist npon mo- 
nopolizing the one sunny window, they drop 
their leaves and make a constant litter, and usu- 
ally refuse to bloom at the very time when 
bloom is most desirable. 

But when the dozen pots are reduced to 
three, or even one, and so managed as to bea 
joy forever in the window or on a bracket, and 
used besides as a table decoration, the result 
is highly satisfactory. 

A very pretty and ingenious arrangement was 
formed of a large glass bow! that looked like 
cut glass, but was only an excellent imitation. 
This was lined with tin-foil, and filled with 
earth, in which were planted fine beautiful ferns 
of a tender changeful green, and always in good 




















condition. The usual residence of this restful - looking 
decoration was a light stand in the parlor window; but as 
the owners were people of limited means, with exquisite 
taste, it was used on occasion as a centre-piece for the 
dinner table. 

On this particular occasion a friend had brought a 
handful of loose roses, pink and beautiful, and these were 
scattered gracefully on the table-cloth around the fern- 
bowl, as though accidentally dropped there. The combined 
effect of ferns and roses was charming, and gave more 
pleasure than many an expensive decoration from the 
florist’s would have done. 

Less expensive and more lasting than the roses are the 
great chrysanthemums, or even asters, to be had in such 
exquisite shades that it is not easy to select the prettiest. 
Pink sweet-pease too, with their lovely complexions, are 
charming in clustered sprays; yet, after all, the rose is 
the rose, and has more poetry about it than any other 
flower. 

The most modest of ferneries, composed entirely of 
wild-wood desigus, is a cheerful in-door sight when the 
book of nature is very short of leaves. Small ones are 
more graceful and manageable, and make a pretty table 
decoration with a few red carnations among the fronds. 
Greenness alone is pleasant with the thermometer at 
arctic temperature; and if taken up with their native soil 
in the autumn and kept reasonably damp, these shade- 
lovers are quite independent of sunny windows. 
















BRAIDED CHEVIOT GOWN 


Small but exquisite greenhouse ferns 
in tiny pots, dotted here and there in a 
receptacle filled with moss, are decorative 
anywhere. The point of vantage, how 
ever, for greenery of almost any kind is 
a shelf over a door, or just beneath the 
frieze at the side of aroom. The effect 
of this unique kind of gardening is truly 
wonderful, and the most ordinary plants 
seem to take on the aspect of something 
rich and rare in these high latitudes. 

A certain shelf thus arranged is partic- 
ularly pretty. The platform on which 
the bowls rest is dull red with brass sup- 
ports, and the pretty railing on front and 
sides is of white enamel with gold knobs 
at the intersections. Two of the bowls 
are of golden amber, with the central one 
in deep red—this being filled with beau- 
tiful ferns, while the receptacles at each 
end hold very richly colored fohage 
plants and graceful trailers. The shelf 
is the most effective decoration in a very 
pretty room. 

Shabby picture-frames can be bewitch- 
ed into things of beauty by the applica- 
tion, not of gold paint, which is more 
prosaic, but of a moderate quantity of ivy 
or tradescantia in small bottles partly 
filled with water and fastened at the back 





EVENING GOWN. 


used, but a square one is perhaps the most satisfactory. 
such a table for a moderate sum, and it should have a soft-wood top.in which a 
The opening must be just large enough to admit a 
tin pan with a turned-over brim; and in the centre of the pan three holes must 
The sides and slender legs of the table should then be 
painted with red enamel paint, picked out with old-gold, and a very dainty-looking 
receptacle is ready for the ferns. 

In arranging these, after filling the pan with wood-earth and a little sand, care 
should be taken to put the taller ferns in the centre, while those of lower growth 
When fully finished and furnished the little fern-table 


round hole can be easily cut 


be punched for drainage. 


are prettier near the edge. 
will be pronounced well worth the making. 

Another pretty floral arrangement that is not often seen requires only an ordinary 
flower-pot and the odd plant known to old-fashioned country people as “‘ hen-and- 
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BLACK VELVET WRAP FOR MIDDLE-AGED LADY 


of the picture. Small bits of charcoal will keep the water 
fresh, and renewal when it is low insures constant success. 
The effect has a charming air of mystery about it, and 
gardening in water is far less trouble than gardening in 
earth 

A little fern-table, which makes a decorative corner, is 
not difficult of achievement. Any shaped table can be 


RECEPTION 


TOILETTES. 


A carpenter will make 


1017 


chickens.” It is enthroned in state, however, in the 
grounds of Windsor Castle, and has a prominent place in 
the floral bed that so successfully represents the Order of 
the Garter. It is a species of cactus of a sage-green color, 
and grows in small rosettes clustered about a large one, 
whence its name of heu-and-chickens. 

A large earthen-ware flower-pot should be selected for 
this unique style of gardening, and holes an inch or so 
apart should be bored in three or four rows around it, 

he bottom of the pot is then filled with earth to the first 
row of holes, and tiny ‘‘chickens ” thrust through each 
hole so that the plant shall be on the outside. The roots 
are then covered with earth up to the next row of holes, 
which receive other chickens; and this process is con- 
tinued until the last row has been supplied. Large 
rosettes are then planted on top, and the result is a close 
mass of green on the outside of the receptacle and a mass 
of bloom within. 

It has a corner or a window to itself, and visitors 
gather admiringly about it, when some day, perhaps, a 
wanderer from country precincts calls out with startling 
distinctness, ‘‘ Why, if you haven't got a lot of houwse- 
leeks coddled up there in a bow-pot!” 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


LIGHT CLOTH GOWN. 


QUESTIONS. 
HE questions which come thronging 
to our minds in hours of great stress 
and pain seem unanswerable. . Why 
should things be so harsh, so cisanel, 
so unjust? Why should those who do 
well suffer, and those who do ill appar- 
ently go unscathed? Why, for all our 
earnest and determined efforts, do we 
never get ahead in life, or obtain a sure 
footing, while another, who makes no 
effort at all, outstrips us in the race? 
Why do we fall into pain and trem- 
bling when doing right for conscience’ 
sake? Why are we forever unsatisfied 
with our completed work? Why, when 
we feel that the conflict is too hard and 
when we sorrowfully determine to give 
up the struggle, does something always 
come to spur us up to fresh efforts? 
And why do we forever feel that, 
however hard the fight for right, we 
must fight it? Why do we feel that, 
whatever the consequence of the right 
action, it must be done? Why do we 
know, with a sure knowledge, that some- 
how, although we cannot understand 
why, it must be all right? 





AFTERNOON 


GOWN. 











CHILDREN'S 
SHAT 
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SPEECH. 
are born mimics we all 
think that fathers and mo- 


children 
but I 


thers hardly appreciate the fatal facility with 


} 
K 


which their little ones pick up certain phrases 
and expressions 

All grown people, unless unusually care 
ful in their manner of talking, use expres 
sions they would be loath to hear from the 
lips of their babies. A man may with per 
fe peopriety and truthfulness say that an 
acquaintance is an ‘abominable fool,” but 


if he gives vent to this candid opinion while 


Johnny is at the table, the chances are that 
the small boy will try the new phrase on his 
nurse or little brother on the first opportuni 
ty that offers itself. Because of their quick 
wits and retentive memories children are of 
ten considered a drawback to conversation 
If, as is the case in most well-conducted 
households, the younger members of the 
family are present at only the first two meals 
f the day, doubtful phrases or extravagant 
pinions would better be held in check until 
the evening hour when the elders dine alone 

While regretting a child’s facility to learn 
unfortunate pbrases, we forget that he is 
juite as quick to acquire proper speech and 


graceful language. The child who is brought 
s family of educated and refined peo 
od English from the first. Un 


»in 


pie ad KS g 


less left too much to the care of servauts, he 
does not double his negatives nor say ‘‘ ain't.” 
Any lapse from grammatical speech should 


be promptly corrected, and to speak properly 
will thus become second nature. Grammat 
ical speech may exist when the one does not 
know of the existence of a grammar, When 
a child thus trained goes to school be will 
find that, like M. Jourdain with his prose, he 
has been all his life speaking according to 
rule, and has never known it 

Children should not be allowed to speak 
incorrectly for fun,” or because it sounds 

so cunning Baby-talk is very sweet, but 
dropped g's and double negatives are not 
pretty baby-talk. The truest kindness is to 
lead the little one right from the first. The 
lesson is then learned unconsciously. There 


is positive cruelty in letting the baby acquire 
that which it will cost him an effort to un 
le iro 

There is much said about the evil effect of 
the nurse's uneducated speech upon the lan 
guage of her charge. The mother who has 
her children with her as much as they should 
be has little to fear from this source. A 
child copies the manners and conversation of 


those he most loves ard admires, and if given 


the opportunity of their companionship will 
always take his father and mother as his 
models in preference to the person he intui 
tively recognizes as their inferior. Children 
are discerning little creatures, and may be 
very fond of a nurse, while perceiving that, 
with all her kindness, she is not the perfect 


creature which each child believes bis father 
or mother to be 


VYSELF ALONE 
I worked for myself, I thought for myself, 
For myself and none beside 


N intense self-consciousness, which plans 
ind thinks and works with a view only 


A 


to its own peace of mind and comfort, is 
worse, because more insidious, aud so more 
demoralizing, than the vain and foolish at 
tempis of those who seek only for their own 


bodily comfort. Just so that plan of salva 


tion which limits our efforts to the saving 
of our own individual souls is but a wider 
and worse form of this same mental selfish- 
Desa 

The purely unconscious soul is the child- 
ish one, which, unknowing itself its own 
powers and possibilities, depends entirely 


upon Others for love and care. When it 
begins to be conscious of itself it grows 
more self-centred, self- abstracted, and self- 
re lie smut. And this self-consciousness grows 


greater, until it completely absorbs the man; 
und the next highest step is the new birth 
into unconsciousness again, whereby the man 
becomes as a litile child, with thought and 


care and work for everything outside him 
self, and for himself only as one of the great 
multitude of his brothers. And the birth 


of this upconsciousness is the sign whereby 
we know we have entered into the kingdom 


of heaven, where all are as little children to 
gether 

ORNAMENTAL BOOK COVERS 

BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 
\ TITH Christmas drawing near, every 
one is eager to enjoy-the delight 

giving some tangible proof of remembrance; 
but, alas! the list of friends is often long and 
the supply of money in the purse short 


How to m ike these two ends meet is a prob 


lem confronting many a woman. Perhaps | 
the ‘‘ book cover” may solve it for some who 
desire to have their tokens bear evidence of 


the personal touch which is often so precious. 
Publishers are supplying really choice 


books at marvellously low prices, and what 
gift is more welcome than a well-chosen 
book? how to give it that personal touch 


which shall transform it from one of five 


thousand similar volumes to the one selected | 


with loving thought of the friend’s special 
tastes! For this choose “ art linen” in an 

of the shades that will best harmonize with 
the room on whose table it is to find a rest 
ing-place. The embroidery may be as elabo 
rate as skill and time will permit—the mono- 


of | 
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gram of the future owner on one side and a , 


conventional design on the other. But a 
| very effective decoration, which can be ac- 
complished in a short time by fingers which 

have had little training, is to powder the 

cover with stars, done with white Roman or 
any equally heavy silk, or with white linen 
thread. Make the stitches a quarter of an 
inch long—each one forming a ray—work- 
ing from a centre, which can be indicated by 

a dot of white chalk. Avuother pretty deco- 

ration, which can be easily managed | by peo- 
ple at a distance from * 
lishments, is accomplished by drawing a 
number of circles—a small spool will serve 
for a guide—irregularly over = linen, and 
connecting these circles b al lines, 
easily done with the help of a yo er. A more 
elaborate effect is given by varying the size 
of the circles 

Fora young girl, fond of dainty surround. 
ings, a white linen cover worked with tiny 
flowers in a variety of colors, known as the 

‘ Dresden style,” would be appropriate, aud 

though it might soil easily, if reliable wash 
silk is used, a visit to the laundry will make 
it as good as new. Prettier still, if the color 
in which ber room is ‘‘done up” is known, 
would be flowers chosen to match—butter- 
cups, wild roses, forget-me-nots. 

These covers are made quite loose, in the 
same way that paper is cut to cover chil- 
dren’s school-books, and it is well to add a 
strap of linen, about two inches wide, fast- 
ened in the middle of the top and the bottom 
of the cover, on both sides, to hold them more 
firmly in place 

Those who can use the brush can make 
very charming covers of paper, decorating 
with holly and mistletoe, suggestive of the 
season, or with any flower which may have 
some special association; but these, of course, 
will last only a short time. 


Apvice To MoTHEers.—Mxs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ove w 2 colic, and is the best remedy for Garman 
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FLORIDA, AIKEN, AND AUGUSTA. 


THE SouTHERN RatLway offers the most perfect 
Sleeping and Dining Car Service from New York. 
Round-trip tickets now onsale. Call on or address 
A.ex. 5S. Tu weatrt, Eastern Pass. Agt., 271 Broad 
way, New York (Adi J] 





SHOPPING. 

Mrs. Henny Martin WARREN, of 2 West 33d St., 
corner of 5th ve., New York Cc ity, will execute 
with care orders by mail or shop with visiting clients. 
References from every large city. Send for circular. 

idv.) 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FEHR’S TALCUM POWD 


Is the only original. Don't accept any substitute, 
Beware of any Talcum Powder put up in cin boxes, 
as there is danger of lead poisonin See that 
Manufactured only by 


Hoboken, N.J. 


you get the best 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., - 


nold 
Ciba 


CLOAKS. 


Cloth and Velour Capes, 
Braided and Trimmed. 
Golf and Driving Capes, 
Kersey Top Coats. 
Braided Cloth 
Velour Blouses Trimmed with 
Jet and Fur. 
Opera Cloaks and Capes. 


FURS. 
Droadouy KS 19th ot. 


wa YORK. 








Blouses. 





‘stamping” estab- | 
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For Invitation anp Fring CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 
iso Duane Street, New YORE. 





Mitits—HOLyoxKE, Mass. 

















or Watch, Clock, or Toilet 
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with 20 ‘pounds COCKATOO 
me present 
AL, Send for new 
premium and geduce 





Street, New York, PO. Box 288. 





Vou, XXX., No. ld. 








ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete undergar- 
ments covering the en- 
tirebodylike an addition- 
al skin. Perfectly elastic, 
fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, 
Women,and Young Peo- 
ple. Most convenient to 
put on or off, being en- 
tered attopanddrawnon 
like trousers, With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


ONEITA KNITniNG ; MILLS, 
.: 
No. 1 Greene St., New York. 
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JAPANs CHINA versus IN DIA +»° CEYLON 





OR 
Dirt, Adulteration, Hand Rolling against Purity, Cleanliness and Machine Manufacture. 


Result 54% Gain for Pure 
Ceylon and India Tea in Two Years. 


The decrease in the total consumption of Tea is compensated for by the increase in the 
use of India and Ceylon Tea, as this will go from twice to four times as far as the crudely 


prepared Teas of all other countries. 


One level teaspoon of Ceylon and India tea will make FOUR cups of tea with 


five minutes’ infusion. 
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SUBLIME LUCCA San at a in the 
peat, one Nove 208 — a sl ie open 


careful chemical anal 


We find the oil to ~*y PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
adulterated by admixture with any other wae = 
— substance. It is free from rancidi 
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9 Cliff St., New Mtg bo = pt 5th, 1896. 896. 


USE ABSOLUTELY BOILING WATER. 


CAL LABORATORY, 








Est. 1836. 


TOOL Bess ofA": 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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_. We 
have the largest mann. 
factory im Y- world from 
° which we sell 4 
/ gumer at wholepale p 


irect © the col. 
prices, thus sav- 








Washington, N. J. 






ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 






HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. 
WEEKLY, $4 00a year. 


BAZAR, 


$4 00 a year. 


ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 





Mentholette, 


| Marmion Pestea Heatache 
gimply rubbing. 
an e--24— 5 - 


aA, ia White Bereet, Yk by Mail 100, 
Imitations, some of which are dangerous. 


Beware of 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


B. Altman & Go. 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES in 





and Style 


come to those whose clothing 


G 2os0 who bought | 
ur Hygienic Shoe 


AND FIGURES; PEDESTALS, 





Last year, are CABINETS, ENAMELS, a 
coming for it again MINIATURES, DUTCH SILVER, —————. 
in great a ? IVORIES, ET Co Sold in all cities and large 
just as we expected. — en — 
Ith merits = Ypsilanti, Mien. 
of the felt foundation 


“Never rip and 3 
never tear, 
Ypsilanti 
nder- 
wear.” 


Articles in Sterling Silverware and Cut | 
Glassware—Sterling Silver mounted. 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE, | 


combined with its 
perfect fit, neatness 
and other dressy qeliien eee Rte favorite 
shoe for winter, for boys and girls alike. 

$2.35 to $3.75, according to size. 


If the Baby “ TOES IN” we have a 











little Shoe made on purpose to cor- 
reet that habit—sizes, 4 to 8- $2.00. 


FAST BLACK 





Illustrated Catalogue 
Store,’ 







of the 
free for 4 cents postage 


* Children’s 


LININGS 


60-62 West 23d Street, Y. ¥. (BIA WILL Not GrocK 


La 
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aE on “1,2 eitive m 

Wis aie: oteat Sein Meds | os: W oe or a Positiv ely a 
‘ 2 changeable and of super ality. 

beth lamp-chimneys will have & a. 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Everything from Huts to Shoes. 








has Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 
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MET? 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





KLONDYKE COLD 
PARKER'S &88x'° 


is best for rubber boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- 
sicians for house,cham- 


HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Harper's Bazar will be furnished, upon ap- 
plication, at the uniform price of 
Skirt, 25 cts.; Waist, 25 cts.; Sleeve, 25 cts.; Complete Costume, 75 cts. 
All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 


1n ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
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Duxbak Rainproof 
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--iS a soft, durable fabric which 
turns water like a duck’s back, and 
is especially suited for winter 
It is made in all shades 


| of dress goods, and every yard of 








the genuine is stamped on the 
back with the letters .. .. 


S. H.& M. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 
For Young and Old. 


The 
Boss Dandy ”’ 
Camera $ 


To give a rapid 
and widespread in- 
troduction to the best 
4x5 Hand ¢ 
yet proc a we of- 
fer our newest model 
The 


nera 


‘Ress Dandy,” 





ber and sick room, for men, Parker Pays Postage. 
women, children. Ask dealer, or send 25c. with size to 
4p AKRKE LM, Reom 38, 108 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Ast.yow “GILT EDGE” DRESS STAY. 


for the Take no Other. 


ORIEN $550. CRUISE FEB. 5, 





\ 
F.C. CLARK, 111 Bway, N. Y. 


Gentlemen ,— 


at the special price 
This will avoid error and facilitate the of @5. Fitted with 
Sorwarding of the pattern. _ " nee : ns 
2 and improved shut- 
ae eee ee eee 1997 ter, all encased in black grain leather, making it the finest little 
Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAZAR Fashion amera for snap-shots, portraiture, and all-around use. 


Plate, number 


Name. .c.sceee 


Address 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: 


Or Ne I oo, cetsicccacannbedaosie cents. 


No. 19, Colored Supplement, and No. 20, front page. 


Send 2c. stamp for catalogue of 
Manhattan Products of 
Cameras, Lenses, and Supplies for every purpose. 
Stamps not neces se mention HARPER'S BAZAR. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N.Y. 
Works and Executive Office, Cresskill, N. J. 





ary if vou 








1898. 
AS. “ALLER,” 


\ddress Maxrer & Broruens, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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HAR PER’S MAGAZINE 


FO 1898 


A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, the Author of ‘‘ The Sowers”’ 


will begin in the January number. 








e ww, 


It will be entitled 


RODEN’S CORNER 


and is located for the most part in The Hague, but has also picturesque and noteworthy glimpses of London society. 
its primary motive, a keen satire upon the pharisaic aspects of modern altruism. 
power, and the local color and the characterization are vivid. 
studies of the life presented by the 


SHORT 


OLD CHESTER TALES 
By MARGARET DELAND, illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


It is itself, in 
The theme is developed with wonderful dramatic 
The novel will be illustrated by T. De THULSTRUP from actual 
author in England and Holland. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


will enter the field of short-story writing with a series of sketches of life and 
society in the Eastern States. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


will contribute a series of tales of the Old West and the New, fully illustrated 
in his most vigorous manner. 


OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


touching the importance of commercial routes and strategic positions as related to the future of nations holding sway on the 
Pacific Ocean. 
Captain A. T. Mahan 

the leading authority on the influence 
of sea power upon history, will follow 
up his articles on “Preparedness for in articles by CHARLES F. LUMMISs. 
War,” “ A Twentieth Century Outlook,” JULIAN RALPH is preparing studies of 
and “The Strategic Features of the Russian expansion in Asia as -con- 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea,” _—snected with her relations to the United 
by further studies of American sea power. States. 





es 


7 Re xden’s Corner.” 


From 


will be a series of independent stories, linked together by the recurrence.of a 
group of prominent characters and by the atmosphere of the ancient Penn- 
sylvania town from which the series takes its name, 


Our Pacific Domain 


its importance in the past and future 
fortunes of the Republic, will be treated 


The Isthmian Canal 

will be treated in a series of articles 
concerning its commercial importance, 
its feasibility from the point of view of 
the engineer, and its bearing on our 
foreign relations. The series will be 
prepared by the most eminent author- 
ities on the several subjects. 


POPULAR SCIENCE AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Every number will contain a notable article on some scientific theme. Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS’S contributions 
will be continued, and interesting articles from Dr. ANDREW WILSON and other specialists will be published during the year. 
The growth of “ The New Northwest” will be treated in a strikingly interesting article by J. A. WHEELOCK. 


Harper’s Magazine, $4.00 a year; 





CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U. S. N. 
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35 cents a copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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KLEPTOMANIA AND THANKSGIVING 


Mos’ de months I disremember, 
But I always knows November 
Yes, | always knows November's took de chair, 
Au’ I'm sho’ ez dat I'm livin’ 
Dat hit's gettin’ neah Thankegivin’'— 
Dah's a kieptomanyer feelin’ in de air. 


Ev'y wight 1 dreams of turkey, 
Ti mah fingers done git jerky ; 
Ev'y night mah legs dey walks me heah an’ there; 
Turkey gobblers seem to beckon, 
An’ | ain’ mahee'’t, I reckon 
Dah's a kleptomanyer feelin’ in de air. 


Say de preacher, “ Don" yo’ covet, 

Make no diffnee how yo’ love it.” 
Bible say, regardin’ turkeys, “* Don’ yo’ dare.” 

But how kin a chile remember, 

When hit comes eriong November, 
Au’ de kleptomanyer feelin's fi de air? 


Hit's a drefful, drefful feelin’ 
Fo’ to have come o’ yo’ stealin’ ; 
Hit'’s a sort o' stealin’ feelin’, an’ a pair 
Ot de fatter’ turkeys growin’ 
Am de only things ~o'th knowin’, 
When de kleptomanyer feelin © in de air. 
Eants Hooxer Eaton. 





“So you want me to give you some money to buy 
bristmas presents, eh 7" said Uncle Tom. 

“ Yes,” sald Willie, “ I've Only got $23 saved.” 

“ Mercy !—$23 7 Well, jen’t that enough 7” 

“Oh yes, that is,” said Willie. “ But you see I'm 
not going to spend my principal, and the interest on 
$23 won't go very far.” 


_—————— 


“TI should like to say to the congregation before 
Christmas is apon us," sald the good old country par- 
son, “ that if the ladies who a nppeeanye J supply me 
with #tippers every year wil! kindly meet together afler 
the mothers’ meeting on Tuesday next and consider 
the advisability of pooling their efforts, #0 as to provide 
me with one pair of high-topped leather boots instead 
of thirty pairs of slippers, I shall be very grateful.” 


~ 


OH, HORRORS ! 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
GAZETTE.” 


A very attractive cotillon was held last evening at 
Mrs, Colonel Stiggine’s. The dancers enjoyed them- 
selves until a late hour. The costumes were very 
handsome. Miss Mamie Stiggins appeared in a new 
gown of Canton flannel trimmed with polar-bear skin, 
and ear-tabs of seal. Mrs. J. Mortimer Peavey was 
handsomely attired in a stunning creation of her own 
make, the skirt having six godets, made of army blank- 
ets, trimmed with Astrakhan and ppasperes with gold 
dost. The waist was constructed of jute bagging 
with a fichu of crash towelling. Other ladies presented 
an equally fine appearance. The favors were of the 
useful kind, and consisted of coal, soda crackers, and a 
delightful variety of canned vegetables. It is hoped 
that we shall have many functions of a similar nature 
during the coming season. 

The Horse Show which was to have been given at 
Yukon City has been abandoned, owing to the fact that 
there were only three entries, two. of which ran away 
on Tharsday evening, and the third was unforta- 
nately needed to supply food for its owner's Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

fe regret to have to say to our patrons that money 
will no longer be received at this office in payment of 
subscriptions and advertisements. We have already 
more gold than we can find room for in our limited 
quarters. Beginning with to-day all debits owed us 
will be payable in food-products only. Five poands 
of porter-honee steak will entitle the sender to a eub- 
scription for thirteen meatiis, inclading our beaatiful 
Christmas number, which, owimg to the dearth of 
paper in this vicinity, will be printed in four colors on 
muslin, cotton, and window-shades. 

The managers of the Dawsonville Hospital wish to 
acknowledge through the Gazefte the receipt of #ixty- 
five bound volumes of the proceedings of Cougress 
from ex-Senator Barbecue, who has come here to re- 
store his shattered fortunes. Thanks to these bulky 
and inflammable documents, the furnace fires of the 
hospital have been kept going for the past week. 
Other generously disposed possessors of good hooks 
suitable for fuel are earnestly requested to send them 
to the managers of this worthy institution, 

While we condole with the citizens of Sitka Corners 
on the destruction by fire of their new and har 
City Hall on Tuesday last, we congratulate those who 


“ KLONDIKE 


were present at the Lurning on the copertnniiy eBered 
to get thoroughly warm.» It is a pity that conflagra- 
tions of this magnitude cannot be foreseen, so that all 
may reap whatever advantage may come from the dis- 
aster. We should ourselves very much have enjoyed 
being present, and no doubt would have thawed out 
sufficiently to take a more hopeful view of the future. 

The Klondike Milk Company is doing a thriving 
business, and has reduced the price of milk to 59 cents 
a hundred-weight. New-comers find it difficult to get 
used to the idea of having milk served in solid frozen 
blocks, but when they realize the advantages of having 
that necessary fluid presented in such a way that it 
cannot be spilled, they one and all welcome the change 
from the methods of warmer latitudes 

The Street-Cleaning Department, it is interesting to 
note, having assayed the sweepings for one day of 
Main Street, annvances that the pan-out in gold was a 
trifle over $87,500. It has therefore been decided not 
to dump the city’s dust into the Yukon hereafter, but 
to put it through a refining process, and to devote the 
sums thas realized to the maintenance of a soup- 
kitchen for the needy. It is thought that, with a daily 
yield of half a million dollars, at least fifteen of our 
poorer brethren can be provided with food during the 
coming winter. 

The thermometer on our office stove registered 97° 
below zero yesterday at.noon. It was a pleasant 
change from the intense cold of last week. 

We wish to call attention to the advertisement in 
another colamn of Messrs Jordan & Jenkins, The 
Christmas hints therein contained are very valuable, 
and we can cheerfully recommend their ear-tabs, box- 
ing-gloves, ice-picks, and pocket-stoves to those look- 
ing abont for appropriate gifts for the holidaya. 

Snow balling i at best a very reprehensible pastime, 
but it is especially so when the Save who practise it 
are vicious, and are not content with making the balls 
of snow. e were struck on the back of the head 
with one of these missiles the other evening on our 
way home, nnd discovered that the lad who had thrown 
it, to make it harder, had placed a twenty-three ounce 
nugget on the inside. The wound it made was very 

inful, and we are taking steps to ascertain who the 

human wretch who has done this thing may be. 

Daring one of the scrimmage pla in the recent 
football match between the Yukon University eleven 
and a scrub team from Dawson City the field was 
ploughed up by the head of Beef Wilkins, and revealed 





a vein of quartz gold bearing fourteen ounces to the 
pound. It is to be hoped that another game may be 
arranged for if results of this wature are likely to be 
repeated. - 

“ There's one fine thing about getting into trouble,” 
observed the philosopher to the man who complained. 

“T'd like to know what it is,” said the other. 

“You feel so glorious when you succeed in getting 
out of it,” said the philosopher. 


_—-—- 


Mary, the Celtic maid, was intelligent, neat, and 
efficient, but too talkative. She talked during the day 
to any one she happened to meet about the house, and 
she talked while serving the table—a grievous fault. 
At last her mistress was compelled to take her to task. 

“ Mary,” she said, “you have a very bad habit of 
talking while serving the table, and you mast stop it. 
A good servant, like a good child, should be seen and 
not heard.” 

“ Shure, mum,” protested the honest maid, “ oi mint 
no offinse, and yez'l! not be afther hearin’ the loikes of 
anither worrud from me.” 

There was a guest at dinner the following night, and 
Mary wus the pink of perfection asa waitress. She 
was noiseless in her movements, she did precisely the 
right thing at the right time, and not a “ worrud” 
escaped her. 

During the repast the hostess suddenly called to 
mind an important letter she was expecting. 

** Mary, did a letter come for me while I was out 
this afternoon ?” she asked, quietly. 

Mary smiled the faintest of knowing smiles, yet 
made no reply. Her mistress was exceedingly an- 
noyed, but imagining the maid had not heard the 
question, she repeated it. 

The knowing smile became even more pronounced 
on Mary’s face, but she said not a word in response. 
Im lieu thereof she posted herself behind the guest's 
chair, where the guest could not see her, and griuned 
a broad grin of canning. 

When her mistress entered the kitchen half an hour 
later to demand an explanation, Mary smiled the same 
cunning smile. 

“No yez don’t, mum!” she cried, shaking with 
langhter. “Yez wor thryin’ yer bist to ketch me, oi 
knew, bat oi wouldn't spake a loud worrnd in the 
diuin'-room agin orders i tin dollars, bedad !” 








CALLING COSTUME— 


SUPPLEMENT 


Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 





MAUVE CLOTH AND VIOLET VELVET. 
TO HARPER’S BAZAR, DECEMBER 4, 1897. 
CUT PAPER PATTERN No, Ig. 


25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 1o19.] 





